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“Custom doth make dotards of us all,” says Car- 
lyle. Things endeared to us by long familiarity be- 
come so much a part of ourselves that we grow to 
value them and cling f them as to our own lives. 
But this does not determine their value to the life of 
which our lives are but a part. We estimate their 
capacity for larger utility by our personal affection 
for them. We cling to that which for the larger 
good we had better let go, wrench us though it may. 
Not death, ‘but life, we make Life’s enemy. 

“ By passionately loving Life we make 
Loved Life unlovely, bugging her to death.” 


An excuse that is no excuse, but that is an added 
charge against him, when a man is shown to be guilty 
of some crime, or some shameful misconduct, is that 
he is no worse than the majority of men, only he hap- 
pens to be found out, while the others are not dis- 
covered. If, indeed, the man "pretended to be bet- 
ter than the average, while he knew he was not, he 
was a conscious hypocrite, as well as a scoundrel. It 
makes the matter all the worse for him to prove that 


this was the case, It is small credit to a man, at the 
best, to say that he is barely up to the standard of 
common decency. He ought to be better than that, 
especially if he claims to be so. 


Writing is iotinaiat as an paneer. aid to 
learning. This is as true in the Sunday-school as in 
the secular school. Jn 1880, The Sunday School 
Times introduced to the public a plan of test ques- 
tions on the lesson-leaves of the International series, 
to be answered by the scholar in writing. This 
Question Leaf was continued for several years, but 
when the Scholars’ Helps were given up by The 
Sunday School Times, this was necessarily given 
up with them. Recently, however, the imitation 
of this plan by other lesson publishers has led to 
calls for its re-adoption in The Scholar’s Magazine, 
which is now published by The Sunday School Times, 
and accordingly this has been done. The questidns, 
with blanks for their answer in writing, are on a 
page by itself, facing each lesson in the magazine. 
Doubtless the new “ Question Leaf” will again be 
popular with teachers and pupils, as it was a dozen 
years and more ago. It may be well to add that 
these questions also appear, without the blanks, each 
week, in The Sunday School Times. 


Perversity of spirit is a worse enemy of progress 
than stupidity of understanding. A perverse person 
wilfully turns aside from the main issue, refuses to 
see the point of view, and makes a tangle of what 
otherwise ought to be simple, straightforward, and 
plain. A stupid person is one of dulled faculties, 
slow-witted, and mentally deficient. The perverse 
person will not, the stupid person can not. The dis- 
tinction is an important one in dealing with children 
as well as with men. Stupidity tries to see the truth, 
and perhaps fails. Perversity tries not to see it, and 
perhaps succeeds. But a yet greater difference is 
here,—for the perverse person usually perceives that 
there is something, a claim of truth somewhere, which 
he ought to look at, but which he, with deliberate 
purpose, turns aside from. The stupid person can and 
should cultivate his faculties and sharpen the edge of 
his dull wits. The perverse person can and should 
cultivate a spirit of fairness, openness, and good-will 
toward the truth, however unwelcome it may be. 
And those who are neither stupid nor perverse should 
realize the nature of both difficulties, and not con- 
found the one with the other. 


There is no true conservatism without progress. 
To refuse to move forward is to fall behind. One 
cannot keep up with the age by standing still. This 
is true in methods of studying and of interpreting the 
Bible, as in every other line of research or of action. 
As mankind grows in knowledge and in experience, 
new light comes in to make clear many meanings of 
the sacred text that were before unperceived, and 
new needs and new possibilities of the human mind 
are continually being recognized, and must be pro- 
vided for. The International Lesson Committee is 
composed of men who are open-minded and conserva- 
tively progressive. They have been criticised for 
pursuing the same method of Bible study for more 





than twenty years without a change. They have 
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considered this criticism, and suggestions as to their 
course, and they have decided to move forward, so as 
to be fully abreast of the times. They now announce 
“that a separate course of primary lessons shall be 
prepared” under their supervision, to begin with 
1896; and that, together with the “selected verses” 
for printing in the “ lesson-helps,” as the basis of the 
general lesson week by week, the context of those 
verses shall be included for study, sufficiently “ to 
show the historical connection and progress” of the 
entire Bible passage. These two changes are im- 
portant. In themselves they mark positive progress, 
and they give assurance of yet farther progress ac- 
cording to the necessities of the advancing age. New 
life is secured to the International lesson system. 


NEARNESS OF ALL TO GOD. 


There are great ideas which become simple and 
instinctive through long custom, which men found it 
hard enough to grasp at the first. One of these is 
the omnipresence of God, or, as Coleridge better 
phrases it, the presence of all things to God. Up to 
the moment when our Lord enunciated this truth to 
the woman of Samaria, we find a series of steps in a 
divine training by which God’s people were fitted to 
grasp this truth when at last it came to them. 

We first find Abram and his kindred in Ur, the 
great Semitic sanctuary of the moon-god not far 
from the Persian Gulf. According to the ideas 
of the idolatrous Semites, the moon (Sin) was the 
Baal (that is, the lord, master, owner) of Ur and 
its vicinity. Within that region no other god might 
be worshiped, except on the ground of kinship with 
Sin. And the human residents of the place were his 
kindred also. He was bound up with their fortunes, 
committed to support them in their collisions with 
other races. Their foes were his foes, even though 
the initiative rested practically with them. The con- 
ception of the awfulness and the holiness of the 
divine nature was impossible to them in connection 
with such conceptions. 

To one man among these idolaters comes a voice 
bidding him come out from among them to a land 
which will be shown to him and given to his pos- 
terity. This was in sharp antagonism to the preva- 
lent conception of divine authority. - How could an- 
other God deliver an oracle within the territory 
controlled by Sin? How could he promise a distant 
land to Abram? To respond was to rise above the 
current religious notions, and turn his back upon 
them. It was not simply faith in the truth of the 
promise that Abram must exercise, but faith in the 
character and dignity of God as transcending that of 
these localized Baals, as limited by no rights of theirs. 

So Abram went forth under God's leadership, and 
came into the promised land. He found other races 
in possession of it, claiming it, not only for them- 
selves, but for the Baals they were worshiping. 
Every foot of it was pre-empted by both human and 
divine claims. But the promise is solemnly re- 
peated. He is not told to associate it with any 
special sanctuary, any Kadesh where Jehovah has 
his definite home, as the Baals had. If Mamre be- 
came a sanctuary in later days, and continued so 





until well into the Christian era, it was by assuming 
what the Bible narrative does not say, that Abram 
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regarded it as a place of the divine presence espe- 
cially. It was by fuisting on the patriarch notions, 
which it was his glory to reject, and which his wan- 
derings had helped him still more to rise above ; for 
in early ages migration, with its severance from holy 
wells and trees and sanctuaries, was a means to help 
men to purer and more spiritual ideas of God. 

The only passage in the patriarchal history which 
seems to localize the divine presence is the story of 
Jacob at Bethel, and the command to return to 
Bethel from Shechem, when his life seemed to be 
sinking back into the old confusions. But this proba- 
bly was a condescension to the human weakness of 
the weakest of the three patriarchs. And even in 
Jacob’s vow, and his subsequent interpretation of it, 
there is no limiting of God to Bethel and its neigh- 
borhood. The God of his fathers is to keep him in 
this way in which he goes, and to bring him back, 
not to Bethel, but to his father’s house, in peace. 

When at last the chosen people, after long ex- 
perience in the wanderings which wean men from the 
localization of God, are established in their own 
land, it is only by casting out the fulse gods and their 
worshipers, bidding defiance to the Baals who had 
claimed to be owners of this and that portion of it. 
The superstitions of those peoples did not vanish with 
them, especially as they found constant illustration in 
the practices of the heathen round about, and were 
reinforced by. the natural materialism of the human 
imagination. God still condescended to their weak- 
ness, as to that of their father Jacob, by selecting a 
place in which to put the memorial of his name, and 
to which men might come for his decision, and bring 
their offerings. 

First Shiloh, then Jerusalem, became the center of 
the nation’s worship, The latter especially symbolized 
the presence of God in his people at the center of the 
nation’s life, rather than his attachment to a limited 
area. It was a place freshly taken from the Jebu- 
sites when David brought the government and the 
tabernacle there, the one following the other. The 
historical books indicate that the temple and its ser- 
vices were supported out of the royal revenues, as a 
branch of the king’s expenditure. To it “the tribes 
go up” as the solitary and unique sanctuary of the 
worship of the God of the whole land and people. 

But the localizing, Baal-seeking tendency was not 
extinct. It did not, indeed, desire to separate from 
the worship of Jehovah. It was quite ready to give 
that name to the Master or Baal, to whom it dedi- 
cated this or that green tree, or flowing fountain, or 
mountain peak. If only Jehovah would consent to 
be thus localized. It had no quarrel with that name, 
if he had no quarrel with the symbols of their wor- 
ship there. ; 

Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, made use of this dis- 
position to effect the religious severance of the nor- 
thern from the southern kingdom, choosing for the 
purpose the two old sanctuaries of Dan and Bethel. 
And the encouragement thus given must have stimu- 
lated the old tendency which was at work even in 
Judah, where they “ built them high places, and pillars, 
and asherim, on every high bill, and under every 
green tree.” Of Israel, at a somewhat later date, we 
read: “ They set them up pillars and asherim upon 
every high hill, and under every green tree: and 
there they burnt incense in all the high places, as did 
the nations whom the Lord carried away befvre 
them.” All this did not involve idol-worship, which 
is specific as a separate count in the indictment of 
their sins. The harm of what they did was in its 
tendency to lower the conception of the lofty spiritu- 
ality of Jehovah to that of the tree-dwelling, spring- 
haunting Baalim, whom the Lord had banished out 
of their land. 

It is in the prophetic order that we see the rise of 
Istael to a conception of God, which would make 
these practices impossible. Yet, even Jonah, one of 
the earliest of the prophets, attempts to fly “unto 
Tarshish from the presence of Jehovah,” as though 


Israel. But in Isaiah the highest point of the old 
covenant revelation is reached, and even Jerusalem 
and its temple fall into the place of subordinate in- 
terest. “Thus saith Jehovah, The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool: what manner 
of house will ye build unto me? and what place 
shall be my rest? For all these things hath mine 
hand made, and so all these things came to be, saith 
Jehovah.” Yet even to Isaiah the Holy City is still 
the center of his affections, and the return of God’s 
people to Jerusalem is a large element of his hope for 
the Messianic age. 

One step more was to be taken, and our Lord took 
it when the right moment came. Face to face with 
the representative of a rival to Jerusalem, he’ pro- 
nounces for the claim of David’s capital, and rejects 
that of Mt. Gerizim, but proceeds to the new 
truth which the world was now able to bear: “ The 
hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor 
in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. ... The 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth: for 
such doth the Father seek to be his worshipers. God 
is Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth.” 

These great words remove the sphere of divine 
communion from the local and circumstantial to the 
inner life of the human spirit. They do not exclude, 
rather they imply, the fellowship of human spirits 
with each other in such acts of communion with the 
Spirit of God. But they lift us above dependence upon 
mere accessories and externalities, and bid us press 
beyond these veils to the unseen realities which lie 
beyond them. 

Yet the lesson was not learned easily, or at once. 
The localization of the divine presence in holy places, 
holy persons, holy acts, was a notion too deeply 
rooted in the races to whom the gospel was preached not 
to reappear within the Church. Pilgrimages, relics, 
and the like, grew to be the expression of it. The 
Crusades grew out of the feeling that Palestine was 
the holy land, and in some sense a permanent focus 
of the divine presence on the earth. But this idea of 
the religious focus was far more dominant in the 
middle ages than it now is. Hegel, indeéd, declares 
it to have been the most striking characteristic of 
medieval Christianity. 

It is our privilege to recognize the presence of all 
things to our Father in heaven, to know that every 
uplift of the human spirit to seek communion with 
him, finds him near at hand to help and comfort and 
counsel. He is at once the transcendent God, as the 
Father in the heavens, living the most personal life, 
distinct from his creatures,and the immanent God in 
whom we live and move and have our being—not far 
from any one of us. The heaven of his abiding is 
no part of space removed from us by any distance, 
great or small, It is the spiritual center equally re- 
lated to all space as to a circumference. But nearer 
than to any part of space is his nearness to the 
spirits of his people. He “ is never so far off as only 
to be near,” Faber says. He dwells in the hearts of 
the humble and the contrite, making his strength 
sufficient for every need. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Asking questions is a good thing in its place, but in 
many a case it were better for a person to look up for 
himself the answer to his question, instead of asking 
some one else to give itto him. Every week there come 
questions to The Sunday School Times, with a request 
for their answer in the columns of the paper, which 
could be answered with ease by the questioner, if he 
would simply refer again to the matter asked about, ir 
the Bible text, or in the article which prompted the 
question. Nine out of ten of these questions receive no 
answer, because time is too short and too valuable to be 
taken up in this way; but once in a while one of them 
is worth calling’ attention to, as an illustration of how 
not todo it. In the lesson on “Jacob at Bethel,” Dr. 





the divine presence were limited to the land of 


the story of Abraham and Melchizedek and the king of 
Sodom in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. According 
to that story, Abraham gave one-tenth of his spoils of 
battle to Melchizedek, as God’s representative, while the 
king of Sodom gratefully proffered all the remaining 
nine-tenths to Abraham, who had done so much for him, 
and who was also God’s representative. In comment on 
this story, Dr. Trumbull said that “the man who calls 
himself a Christian, and gives less than one-tenth of his 
income to the Lord, is a meaner man than Jacob, and 
has a lower standard than the king of Sodom, who was 
ready to give more than that to Gud’s representative,” 
And now there comes this question from a Massachusetts 
clergyman : 

Please explain, in Notes on Open Letters, your reference to 
the king of Sodom, page 121 of The Sunday School Times. 


Dr. Trumbull respectfully replies that he is quite un- 
able to explain that reference any more clearly. 


In connection with the “copyright law,” which has 
been under discussion in these columns, there are two 
distinct questions: 1. What does the law forbid? 2. 
Ought the law. to be binding on the individual con- 
science? Only the first of these questions has been 
deemed an open one in any editorial comment on the 
subject in The Sunday School Times. The second ques- 
tion was considered -as settled for all time. Yet The 
Press of Philadelphia and The Publishers’ Weekly of 
New York have referred to the matter in terms that 
reflected on the ethical standard*of the Editor. This 
was, of course, owing to an error in the minds of those 
editors as to the facts involved. When the question was 
first asked as to the law of copyright, The Sunday School 
Times, being advised by the principal representative of 
a large publishing house, said cautiously: “‘The,mere 
reprinting for personal use of a copyright hymn would 
not seem to be a violation of the principle of copyright 
law.” And it added the caution: “ Yet,...it behooves 
Sunday-school workers to be an example to those who 
are without, in all their business dealings with others.” 
Thereupon two of the largest publishing houses in this 
line in America protested against this view of the re- 
quirements of the law, and emphasized their view @, 
their rights, and of the wrongfulness of any other viev'_ 
all of which was fully displayed before the readers > 
The Sunday School Times, without any editorial quali 
fication or protest. ‘ 

And now various periodicals in Philadelphia and New 
York are wofully regretting that “another good man 
has gone wrong,” and that The Sunday School Times, 
“of all authorities,” advises its correspondents, in 
effect, that stealing a man’s coat from -his back is 
quite moral and proper, Yet the real question was, To 
whom does that coat belong? not, Is it right to steal a 
coat? The publishers have their rights, and the public 
has its rights. It is just as wrong for a publisher to 
claim rights that are not his, as for the public to claim 
rights that it does not have. Sundry questions have 
been asked with reference to the rights of the public 
under the copyright law, not one of which questions 
have been answered by the publishers, or by either of 
the periodicals which expresses regret at the lax morals 
of The Sunday School Times, Has a man a right to 
copy a copyright hymn into his commonplace book? 
Has a clergyman a right to copy such a hymn into his 
sermon, by means of a typewriter or a home printing- 
press? Has a superintendent a right to put a copyright 
hymn on to the school blackboard, or to stencil it on a 
sheet of muslin for display before the school? Has a 
man a right to memorize such a hymn, and to help his 
scholars to memorize it, so that they can all sing it with- 
out paying royalty? All these questions have been 
asked in good faith, and no answer comes from pub- 
lisher or paper. And perhaps there are those who won- 
der whether 4 barefoot boy has a legal right to whistle a 
copyright tune without the owner’s consent. If, indeed, 
a publisher or an editor ventures a mistaken opinion on 
any one of these points, he should not be held up to 
public scorn as being in favor of stealing a coat from a 
composer’s back. The Literary Digest has taken a 
broad view, and a fair one, of this whole discussion, and 
has expressed itself accordingly. 

Whether the music publishers really do not know what 
the copyright law does allow in these matters, cannot, 
perhaps, be inferred from their silence; but it would 
seem worth while to have the opinion of an expert on 
the subject. And here is such an opinion. J. R. 
Sypher, Esq., of Philadelphia, is a distinguished ‘ccpy- 
right lawyer, known throughout the country as qualified 
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discussion with interest, and he thus gives his opinion 
to the readers of The Sunday School Times. 


EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs: 

A superintendent of a Sunday-school asks you “ Is 
it honest to take selections from copyrighted songs, and use 
thém without the consent of the publishers?” ‘“‘ Have wea 
legal right to such use?’”?” What use? 

Books of church and Sunday-school music are made up of 
original matter both in words and music; of original and selected 
words and music; or either words or music are original or 
selected ; or they are wholly compilations, neither words nor 
music being original. These several classes of books are en- 
tered for copyright, and are under the protection of law, so far 
as they are the original creations of their authors or com- 
pilers. 

In the case first above mentioned, where the contents of the 
book in words and music are original with the author or 
authors of the book, the protection is practically complete in 
so far as the exclusive right to print, publish, and sell, in the 
first selling, goes. In the second and third cases, the protection 
extends only to what are original compositions ; in the fourth 
case, copyright covers only the plan and arrangement.- The 
notice of copyright printed on the reverse of the titlepage of 
any book, serves only to protect the book in so far as it repre- 
sents the original work of an author or compiler, or of both 
author and compiler. The great majority of the class of books 
involved in this inquiry are wholly, or in most part, compila- 
tions either in words or in music, or in both,-and are therefore 
to a very large extent available to copyists, in the sense implied 
in the question propounded by the superintendent. There are 
very few, if any, books of hymns whose contents are the origi- 
nal works of the author of the book, in the sense of having 
been written for and first published in the-book. 

In the use of such books, both the proprietor and the public 
have rights. The proprietor has given to the public the bene- 
fits to be derived from the use of his book by publication, and 
is protected in the exclusive right of printing, reprinting, pub- 
lishing, and selling the first time, under the provisions of the 
copyright law. 

The publisher has certain exclusive rights in the printing, 

reprinting, publishing, and selling his books ; but that exclusive 
right goes no farther. He gives to the public the right to sell 
his books, the right to use them, the right to read them, the 
right to sing'them, the right to commit them to memory, the 
right to recite them from memory, the right to teach each other 
to make these several uses of the words and music of a copy- 
righted composition,—all these belong to the public, after it has 
purchased the book from the publisher, The Sunday-school 
superintendent may purchase a hymnal, and may select a copy- 
righted hynin and tune found therein, and may teach the school 
to sing the words and music from memory, He may write the 
words and music on a blackboard, or stencil them on a canvas, to 
aid him in teaching them to others, without infringing the 
rights of the proprietor of the copyright, whose exclusive right 
secured under acts of Congress extends only to the printing and 
publishing. When the publisher sells his book, he receives 
pay for @very proper use the purchaser makes of it. The pur- 
chaser may read it and sing it himself; his family may make 
alike use of it; he may pass it around to his friends and 
acquaintances, that they may read and sing it; he may sell it or 
give it away. to others, who may use it in the same way with- 
out. accounting to the author or publisher for such varied and 
extensive use. . 
‘ Copyrighted books are published under an agreement with 
the author or compiler providing for the payment of copyright. 
They are, therefore, sold to the public without any obligations 
on the purchaser to answer to the author for any rights he may 
have originally possessed. The public have become the owners 
of the book, and have the absolute right to make any and every 
use of it, excepting only the rights secured to the proprietor of 
the copyright by act of Congress. 

The copying of an original hymn, duly protected by copy- 
right, in a sermon, and read to the congregation, by a minister, 
is,in my opinion, not an infringement of the author’s copy- 
right, nor the copying in a commonplace book, nor the 
writing on a blackboard, or the stenciling on canvas for the 
use of a congregation and school. 

Whether to these uses may be added the very common prac- 
tice of printing on programs, for Sunday-school celebrations, 
when such printing includes selections of original compositions, 
duly protected by the copyright acts, is an open question, 
which has never been passed upon by the courts. A very few 
publishers stoutly claim such extension, but none have ven- 
tured to take a case to the courts for adjudication. 

J. R, SYPHER. 


From this expert opinion, it would seem that the 
cautious and qualified expression of The Sunday School 
Times, in its first comment on this subject, was within the 
limits of judicial decisions as to the rights of the public 
in copyright matter. It should be borne in mind that 
the ownership of one’s published thought is not a natu- 
ral right, but a legal one,—a right shaped and limited 
by statutory law. The practical question, therefore, fs, 
What are the rights secured and limited by the specific 
law in the case? Yet there are persons who seem to 
think that a man owns absolutely and permanently, for 
himself and bis natural heirs, whatever he has published 
to the world, and that no. statutory law can control or 





tendent in New York State, writing a long letter on this 
subject in support of the claim that an author or a pub- 
lisher owns whatever he has published originally, and 
that the public has no moral right to any use of it, con- 
trary to his personal wishes, “ copyright, or no copyright,” 
concludes with this question : 

Is it necessary, in matters pertaining to proprietorship of 
anything, that a minister, Sunday-school superintendent, or 
any Christian, should have to consult civil laws or legal de- 
cisions, when the Decalogue speaks plainly and strongly in 
regard to such matters ? 


The Decalogue does not speak specifically on the 
question of the scope and limitations of copyright law. 
There might, perhaps, seem to be an implied reference 
to these limitations in David’s lament over the death of 
Saul and Jonathan: 


“Tell it not in Gath ; 
Publish it not in the streets of Askelon!” 


That warning is specific. There is no vagueness about 
its phraseology, nor doubt as to its application. Butthe 
Decalogue deals with general principles, without at- 
tempting to decide the application of those principles 
in particular cases. 








AN EASTER SONG. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Spring again, spring again ! 
Glint of swift wing again ! 
Song from the southland with rapture to ring again! 
Oh but the mirth in it! 
Oh but the worth in it! 
Oh but the earnest of gladness to earth in it/ 


Spring again, spring again ! 
Every green thing again, 
Bounty and beauty in blessing to bring again! 
Rise and rejoice in it! 
Hear the Great Voice in it! 
Read thou the lesson of God and his choice in it! 


Clinton, N. Y. 





THE EASTER OF THE SOUL. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


Where was the risen Lord’s home during the forty 
days between, his resurrection and his ascension? On 
earth or in heaven? What was his employment? The 
Bible has not told us, and when the Bible is silent on 
such points, it is idle to speculate. Enough that we 
know that “ he showed himself alive after his passion by 
many proofs, appearing unto the apostles whom he had 
chosen by the space of forty days, and speaking the 
things concerning the kingdom of God.” Neither can 
we tell why the post-resurrection appearances of the 
Lord were limited to forty days. For aught we can see, 
the number might have been a hundred days as well as 
forty. Nevertheless, it is a suggestive fact that Moses 
and Elijah, who had appeared with him in the transfigu- 
ration scene, had each of them been in Horeb forty 
days, and he himself had been in the wilderness forty 
days, tempted by Satan. The forty days of Lent are 
probably good, but forty days of Easter are certainly 
better. Best of all, the Church of the Resurrection has 
the blessed privilege of observing each day of the year 
as her Easter Sunday. 

And this suggests the question: Was the risen Lord 
ever seen during the forty days by any one who had not 
been his follower before his death? So far as I am 
aware, there is no Bible evidence that he ever was. In- 
deed, the apostle Peter expressly declares: “‘ Him God 
raised up the third day,and gave him to be made mani- 
fest, not to all the people, but unto witnesses that were 
chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the dead.” And 
why should the risen Jesus appear to those who had re- 
jected him in the days of his earthly ministry? He 
himself had said: “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from 
the dead.” And as it was through those ancient forty 
days, so it is still. But there is this difference,—the 
probability of beholding Christ as risen is vastly less; 
for if we believe not the Moses and prophets who had 
foretold him, and very especially if we believe not the 
Gospels and Epistles which record that what Moses and 
prophets had foretold has been fulfilled, neither will we 
be persuaded even though we behold the risen Lord 
himself. In fact, the only Jesus whom unbelievers see, 





limit thé moral force of that natural right. A superin- 


or can see, is the dead Jesus, Their church, if indeed 


they can be said to have any church, is the Church of 
the Tomb. True, they may bring Easter flowers, and 
pay outward homage to an outward resurrection, but 
there can be no true resurrection morn for them until 
the day dawn and the day-star arise in their own hearts. 
Before they can see the risen Jesus they must arise out 
of the sepulcher of their own dead selves, 


“T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


If they would know the power of Christ’s resurrection, 
they must first know the fellowship of his sufferings, 
becoming conformed unto his death. Good Friday must 
come before Easter Sunday. Heaven be praised, a true 
Easter Sunday will always come after a true Good 
Friday! The most gorgeous spectacle which Rome ever 
witnesses is on Easter even, when the exterior of its 
majestic cathedral is illuminated from base to dome by 
thousands of golden lamps. When will the world learn 
that it is not by suspending outside lanterns, but by hav- 
ing the risen Lord within us, that God’s true cathedral, 
even his temple of the soul, can be truly illuminated? 


Philadelphia, 





FULLER LIFE. 
BY MARY McGEE SNELL. 


Beneath the cover of the sod 

The lily heard the call of God; 
Within its bulb so strangely sweet 
Answering pulse began to beat. 

The earth lay darkly damp and cold, 
And held the smell of grave and mold, 
But never did the lily say: 

“Oh! who shall reli the stone away?” 
It heard the call, the call of God, 

And up through prison-house of sod 

It came from burial-place of gloom 

To find its perfect life in bloom ! 


O soul of mine, cling not to earth ! 
God calls thee to the glad new birth ; 
No eoverlid of death or sod 

Can keep thee from the will of God, 
These things that seem to shut out day 
Shall at God’s voice be rolled away, 
And thou shalt find that night and gloom 
Were meant to help thy joy to bloom! 
That through the ministry of death 
We reach the ecstasy of breath ! 

O soul of mine! God’s voice is sweet, 
O fuller life! I feel thy beat ; 

I rise through death and night and sod 
To wake and find myself with God! 


Columbus, Miss. 





FROM GOD TO MAN. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D, 


Men universally find it easier to unfold some one truth, 
and push it to its extreme conclusions, than they do to 
unite it with other complementary truths, and spread 
them out together as a harmonious system of belief. 
This is emphatically true in religion. There areso many 
points in faith capable of intense illumination, that the 
majority of men are sure to seize upon one or anotherof 
them, deepen their feelings toward it, and make of ita 
ruling term in thought. Intensity is much more readily 
attained in religious life than diffusion; yet diffusion—a 
gentle, genial light that embraces the entire spiritual 
landscape, and carries with it everywhere the conditions 
of growth—expresses far more of the Divine mind, 

Both those who cling to the Christian Church with 
tender regard, and those who look on it askance and 
criticise it harshly, often agree in the sentiment that the 
church, in its relations to men, is not so directly and 
constantly beneficent as we have a right to expect it to 
be. It separates itself from the great mass of human 
concerns, or brings its influence to bear on them in so 
indirect and dogmatic a form as to make it inefficacious 
and purely conventional. THey are impressed with the 
want of vital sympathy between Christians and the 
masses of men in the hard contentions of life they are 
daily undergoing. 

Christians seem to meet with more success in obeying 
the first commandment: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind,” than they do in conforming to the second 
commandment, which flows directly from it: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” A part of this 





_ failure arises from the lack of diffusion, of which we | 
































































































































have spoken, in Christian life, by which light and heat 
at one point become light and heat everywhere; and a 
part arises from the ease with which beliefs separate 
themselves from the actions they were designed to control, 
and become earnest yet barren speculations. 

The demand of our time as contrasted with all previous 
times is, that we shall make this very transition by 
which the first commandment flows into the second 
commandment; by which the second commandment 
gives new vitality and scope to the first commandment. 
Christianity is not waiting for any more concise, pene- 
trative, and adequate statement of truth, for any fresh 
emphasis on a neglected item of belief, but for diffusion, 
an actual taking possession of the social world in the 
spirit of Christ for ends of life—physical, social, and 
spiritual—in all and with all. This is the point I wish 
to emphasize,—the passage of that love which is kindled 
in the heart toward God, outward toward men. 

This is the notion involved in the coming of the king- 

dom of heaven, put foremost in the prayer of our Lord. 
That kingdom is God’s grace spread abroad among men, 
and reflected on all by all, It is a kingdom that will be 
as comprehensive as our wants, as full as are the resources 
of the world by which we are surrounded. It will be a 
kingdom, therefore, whose physical terms will include 
the highest and most general prosperity possible to men ; 
whose intellectual terms will involve the widest response 
of men’s minds to wisdom, and whose spiritual terms 
will embrace the most complete and universal expression 
of good-will. For such a kingdom as this, we can all 
labor in every possible relation of life. There is no act 
right in spirit and form that does not find its place in it. 
If this kingdom of heaven lies habitually before the 
mind as the glorious ideal toward which God’s grace is 
tending,—which is gathering up and saving al! that is 
worth saving in our lives and the lives of others, which 
is struggling in every social question for the victory of 
truth,—then our faith in God cannot lack diffusion. We 
are brought, by the love of God, face to face with the 
very work in which that love is fulfilled,—fulfilled as our 
expression of love toward God, fulfilled as God’s ex 
pression of love toward us, 
. The one great corrective force in Christian life, its 
inner and ever-returning elasticity, is found in adequately 
conceiving and framing the kingdom of heaven among 
men. This lets in a light, speculatively and practically, 
which bathes the world. 

Something allied to this, productive of a wonderful 
diffusion of thought, has taken place in science. It is 
that extension of the notion of law by which the mind of 
God, traveling outward through things, returns to us 
everywhere as the omnipresence of wisdom and power. 
The physical world, wisely apprehended, thus reflects 
back upon us constantly the thought of God. We are 
enveloped in it, instantly helped by it, led by it, borne up 
and on by it, as the true vitality of things,—the power 
by which they are gathered into a purpose, and made to 
pursue a creative end. Fate, accident, obstacles, all 
pass away, and we are with God, and him only, as he 
builds the world. 

Now, some such transformation as this is waiting for 
us in the social world. This world is to disclose his 
love in the same full and unmistakable way in which the 
physical world has come to uncover his wisdom and 
power. God’s love can secure concrete, varied, and full 
expression only in the lives of men in their relations 
to each other. What the mineral and vegetable king- 
doms are to sunlight, sporting with it everywhere, dis- 
solving it in every way, and flinging it back from the 
landscape, an exhaustless revelation of form and color, 
that must the spiritual kingdom—men with men—be to 
the spiritual attributes of God. God’s grace must luxu- 
riate in the love of men, must ever find in it new points 
of attachment, fresh and wider and more complex rela- 
tions in which to reveal itself. The law we now need to 
know is the law of love, as the one correcting, harmoniz- 
ing, building power in human society. It is here that 
we wait the revelation of God. The power to receive 
this light is the power to turn it back again on the world 
as light. The power to feel the love of God is the power 
to convey the love of . Thas is the beauty of the 
Lord our God upon us. 

The offices of Christ are so many that we can put in- 
tense emphasis on one or another of them at pleasure, 
and absorb ourselves in its contemplation. Is it not, 
however, distinctly the one pre-eminent feature in the 
life of Christ, that he wrought constantly, constructively, 
on the relations of men to men, to bring forth love in 
them, to inspire reciprocal life in them? The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
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and truth; that is, God disclosed himself in man and 
among men, These lives of ours were thus taught to 
reflect the divine light. A spiritual world, and God’s 
omnipresence in it, began to be seen. This is the work 
with which we also are occupied, passing over from the 
invisible to the visible, from the principle to its fulfil- 
ment in practice, from the Word that was with God to 
the Word that is with man, from the chaos of human 
passion to the creation of human affection, from God de- 
clared in his own nature to God revealed in the nature 
of man. Says a recent writer: “Christianity, objectively 
considered, is Christ himself,—the mind, life, character, 
and spirit of Christ.” There is a most true sense in which 
we may make Christ our creed, not striving primarily to 
render him on the speculative side, but to render him on 
the practical side, a power in man and between men. 
The true understanding of Christ, the theory of godliness, 
must arise out of knowing Christ; and we know him 
only as we find him a spiritual force working spiritual 
constructions in human society. The slow yet progres- 
sive and vital methods of God are operative, not so much 
speculatively as in that historic unfolding of events by 
which his will is carried forward in the social world,— 
the completion ofall worlds. 


Williamstown, Mass. 





PATIENCE! 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


O soul of mine, in earthly body pent, 
Art therein exercised with anguish sore ? 
Fret not thyself with foolish discontent, 
And hasty wish to suffer so no more. 


Know that no pang not needful tortures thee ; 
Thou art not perfect yet to be full born ; 
Time’s chrysalis, meant for eternity, 
Well in some pain may wait her natal morn! 


University of Chicago. 





EASTER WITH THE POETS. 


BY BELLE P, DRURY. 


Easter is a festival of joy. The tired wayfarer through 

this world confesses, 

“The dust is white upon my shoon, 
But yet I am a pilgrim,” 

and longs for fresh assurances regarding that which lies 
within the veil. “‘Ifa man die, shall he live again?” 
becomes the supreme question; and its joyous answer, 
“Christ is arisen,” the one great fact, additional to the 
Nativity, since creation. 

For ages, Nature promised resurrection for all but 
man. He might, indeed, wrest from her teachings an 
implied hereafter, but he had no full assurance uatil 
life and immortality were brought to light by Christ, 
the supreme type, who gave immortal] hopes in the an- 
nouncement, “ He that believeth on me hath eterna! 
life.” 

Martin Luther said: “ Our Lord has written the prom- 
ise of resurrection, not in books alone, but in every leaf 
in springtime.” 

Turning from the implied teachings of Nature, it is in- 
teresting to note how some of our poets treat the great 
subject of the resurrection. Good George Herbert writes 
sweetly and quaintly of Easter : 

“ Rise, heart, thy Lord is risen; sing his praise 
Without delays, 
Who takes thee by the hand, that thou likewise 
With him may rise ; 
That as his death calcinéd thee to dust, 
His life may make thee gold, and much more just.” 

Drummond, the first Scotch poet who wrote well in 
English, concludes an Easter poem with the lines : 

“ Seas, floods, earth, air, all diversely do sound; © 
Yet all their diverse notes hath but one ground, 
Re-echoed here down from heaven’s azure veil : 
Hail, holy Victor! greatest Victor, hail! ” 

At sixteen years of age Goethe wrote a remarxable 
poem of Christ’s descent into hell, of which the follow- 
ing is the concluding verse: 

“ The God man closeth Hell’s sad doors, 

In all his majesty he soars 

From these dark regions back to light. 
He sitteth at the Father’s side; 
O friends, what joy doth this betide! 

For us, for us, he still will fight. 

The angels’ sacred choir around 
Rejoice before the mighty Lord ; 

So that all creatures hear the sound. 





His victorious Easter song in “ Faust” concludes thus 
rapturously : ; 
“Christ hath arisen 
Out of corruption’s womb! — 
Burst every prison ! 
Vanish death’s gloom ! 
Active in charity, 
Praise him in verity ! 
His feast, prepare it ye! 
His message, bear it ye! 
Then is the Master near, 
Then is he here,” 
Jean Ingelow wrote a beautiful hymn for the night ot 
Christ’s resurrection, in imitation of Milton’s exquisite 
“Hymn to the Nativity.” The following is the con- 
cluding verse : 
“ But look! the Saviour blest, 
Calm after solemn rest, 
Stands in the garden ’neath his olive boughs ; 
The earliest smile of day 
Doth on his vesture play, 
And light the majesty of his still brows; 
While angels hang, with wings outspread, 
Holding the new-won crown above his saintly head.” 
The belief that Christ is risen changes the whole 
aspect of life. Doubting souls may still, for a moment 
questioning, say : 
“The way is weary, the wall is thick, 
That keeps us from the waiting ones beyond ; 
Ah! sages, poets, have you not, too, lied 
Unto our fancies, that are faint and sick ?”’ 
But the assuring answer is: 


“ Clasp the truth, no dream-phase fond, 
One Man came up from Hell,—the Crucified.” 

Listen to the Greek Christian poet Synesius, with his 
singing robes about him, as he hymns praises to the 
Risen One : 

“Be propitious, O my King! 
Take this music which is mine, 
Anthemed from the songs divine ! 
God! thine incense take and hold! 
King! I bring thee gold of price! ' 
Myrrh with tomb will harmonize ! 
For thou, entombed, hast purified 
Earthly ground and rolling tide, 
And the path of demon nations, — 
‘Anid'the free'air’s fliictuations,  ~ nioahy 
And the depth below the deep! 
Thou God, helper of the dead, 
Low as Hades didst thou tread ! 
Thou King, gracious aspect keep, 
Take this music which is mine, 
Anthemed from the songs divine.” 

He who would have most of the true spirit of Passion 
Week must sound an Easter reveille arousing“the soul 
from its proneness to inaction ; for 

“ So it is still, to holy tears 
In lonely hours Christ risen appears ; 
In social hours, who Christ would see, 
Must turn ali tasks to charity.” 

Man is the missionary of unseen powers. In obedience 
to beneficent impulses, his unselfish work for others is a 
form of the best worship. The risen One has said, for 
his constant comfort, “And lo, I am with you [all the 
days], even unto the end of the world.” 

Orleans, Ill. 


OUR “MISSION EVENING.” 


BY DUGALD McKILLOP. 





Well do I remember, as a boy, attending what was 
called the “ Monthly Missionary Meeting” of a country 
church, The exercises consisted almost exclusively in 
the minister’s reading extracts from missionary publica- 
tions, The reading, in a rapid, monotonous way, of 
letters from the foreign field, abounding in names of 
strange people and unpronounceable places, was not 
likely to edify a boy, or even interest him, and I doubt if 
those meetings aroused much enthusiasm in the minds of 
even the few men and women who attended them. 

How many similar experiences might be recounted as 
to the depressing effect of missionary meetings, or “con- 
certs,” upon the minds of young and old. Such gather- 
ings are avoided by quite a number of people who 
consider them “dry,” and is it not a fact that they are 
painfully so too often?” Though there are many self- 


' | demying workers abroad, and well-organized boards at 


Home, yet.it can truly be said that there is room for mis- 
,Sionary work in these United States in making mission- 
ary meetings instructively popular. There is a grand 
cause, but only a partially awakened constituency, What 
can be done? 


It has been found that a good speaker right from the 





Sabacth’s God be aye adored!” 








foreign field can interest an audience; it has also been 
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found that a first-class speaker, whose merits are known, 
can get a glad hearing anywhere, let the theme be what 
itmay. But talent, whether used in a secular or religious 
way, costs money, good speakers are scarce, and their 
time is well taken up. Then it is also true that the best 
missionary addresses would make a far deeper impression 
than they usually do if the auditors were more fully in- 
formed in regard to missionary,work in general. The 
months are flitting by, the heathen are perishing, the 

needs are pressing, and the young people, particularly, 
need to bé educated. 

Let me tear out an experience leaf with what may, 
perhaps, be called a composit missionary meeting, with 
the hope that what the plan may lack in originality will 
be compensated for by its entire practicability and use- 
fulness. The idea has had two realizations with us suffi- 
cient to show that it is a good one and easily worked. 

We chose a time’ when there were not too many re- 
ligious attractions which would be liable to obscure the 
exercises of what we called “‘ Mission Evening.” Time 
of holding meeting, Sunday evening. The date was set 
well ahead, and advertised in advance, so as not to con- 
flict with other church meetings. Of two rooms to 
choose between, in which to hold our “ Mission Even- 
ing ” meeting, we decided on the smaller, believing it to 
be better to have a room—even if small—full of en- 
thusiasm and people, than a big room full of depression 
and air. We decided that as many as possible should 
take part, that the younger people should do their full 
share, that the selections read or recited should all be 
short, and that, as far as possible, only those who could 

‘and would make themselves distinctly heard should have 
parts assigned to them. Music, and a brief address by 
the pastor were not overlooked in the program, and it 
was planned that an appeal for money for some definite 
object would be made at a suitable time. The topic was 
so treated that no one present was in any doubt as to 
what the teaching of the hour was meant to be. 

What was the result of the effort? The people were 
pleased, gave their money freely, and expressed their 
pleasure in words; so we felt sure that we could get them 
to come again to such another meeting. The participants 
were glad to be able to show that they had a place in the 
staying up of the hands of far-away toilers in the Master’s 
vineyard. Both those who sat and listened,—giving of 
their sympathy and money,—and those who carried out 
the program, were united in feeling that the congregation 
had done creditably that night, and had, by that effort to 
advance the work of God, been themselves uplifted. 

But perhaps some reader will say, “This is nothing 
new, and I have known of many a meeting that started 
out on these same lines that never won success ‘in its 
later developments.” Yes, but was it carried out along 
these lines? and did the effort, after being season d wth 
the salt of prayer and a pure purpose, prove a failure? 

Rules that are inflexible cannot be given, but the’fol- 
lowing hints may be suggestive : 

1. Appoint one person to carry the matter through, 
rather than a committee. The work and worry of find- 
ing out who is chairman of a committee, hunting up the 
“late” member thereof, and then finding out that this 
fifth wheel on the committee coach does not know much, 
and will absolutely give no opinion, is greater than map- 
ping out an ordinary program. 

2. Lay the foundation of time, place, and subject only 
after conference with the pastor, the church officers, and 
the choir.. If people’s wishes are not deferred to, they 
may oppose by not helping, as so many church-members 

do in regard to Sunday-schools. 

8. Let a special topic be considered, thus giving unity 
to the teaching of the hour. Let there be a dozen or 
more short, crisp, pointed talks or readings on the chosen 
theme. 

4. So arrange that many shall have a word to say, but 
see to it that no one who whispers is assigned to speak a 
part. As an old man once. said in regard to certain 
students who were ‘sent to preach at a country church : 
“* What is the use of sending men here who preach as if 
they are afraid some one will hear them.” The more 
who take part well, the better, for “every one has a 
a certain following.” That young lady who agrees to 
read those six sweet verses for you may bring six of her 
friends with her, who come on account of their personal 
interest in, or regard for, the réader. Who knows but 
the missionary leaven may reach one of the six, and 
another Worker, go into the field? Lord, increase our 
faith in simple, natural methods of work. 

5. Try such a meeting, and learif by consciefitious ex- 
perimenting. Of course, such a meeting will not run 
itself, but it should be so well ordered beforehand as to 
seem to. Each part should go off like a set piece, so 


that there can be no doubt as to when a speaker begins, 
and no uncertainty that he comes to an end in less than 
five minutes. Brevity in individual effort will lead up to 
a prompt closing; and though the common people hear 
each other gladly, they will not like the part of the meet- 
that is prolonged into a second hour. 

6. Expect much, but be not utterly cast down if extra 
excellent results do not instantly follow even earnest 
effort. Lack of imagination as to the condition of 
peoples they have never seen, lack of general informa- 
tion, and lack of unselfishness on the part of a congrega- 
tion, cannot be offset by one effort. But may there be 
in all churches “ Mission Evenings” as educating hours 
in behalf of the crying needs in America and the world. 
If, in pursuance of the “ Mission Evening” idea, the 
great missionary organizations would, each year, send 
out three or four complete programs (omitting music and 
poetical selections) relating to special features of mis- 
sionary work, and would scatter, these freely amongst the 
churches and Sunday-schools that would use them, it is 
quite possible that there would be a great increase in 
contributions for, and interest in, missionary work. 


Lynn, Mass. 
FOR SWEET SERVICE. 


BY MARY F, BUTTS. 





From the earth a flower came forth, 
And put on bright adorning, 

In its heart a prescience sweet 

Of the Easter morning. 

Slowly growing day by day, 

Its purpose did not falter 

Till it stood in white array 

At the Easter altar. 


Like that blossom, little one, 

The perfect law obeying, 

Never from the path of right 

In thy purpose straying, 

For sweet service grow and bloom,— 
Such the Father’s will is, 

Pure as petals spotless white 

Of the Easter lilies. 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





"SUGGESTIONS FOR SECRETARIES. 


BY THE REV. J. BERG ESENWEIN. 


Nowadays it is quite a common thing for each officer 
of the Sunday-school to discover that to his office there 
is attached some duty of which he never dreamed when 
he accepted the trust. This discovery may or may not 
be to his credit; none the less freely let him accept it 
when it is made clear that it is a duty. 

Has it ever occurred to some secretaries that they may 
greatly assist the teachers in increasing the attendance 
upon their classes? One secretary adopted thie method: 
After a careful examination of the roll of the school, he 
discovered that the average attendance was lower than 
it should be. He next ascertained in which classes there 
were scholars who were at all irregular in attendance, 
and to*their teachers he sent personal notes, about as 
follows : 
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DEAR MR. JEFFERSON: 

You have doubtless noticed the frequent absence of 
John Adams. To the officers, as well as.to yourself, this has 
become a source of anxiety, therefore I may kindly urge that 
anothér earnest effort be made to secure his more regular at- 
tendance. Be assured that the officials of the school will be 
glad to lend to your efforts any second within their power to 
secure the most regular attendance of all your scholars. 

Yours for the school, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


In some instances it would better become the superin- 
tendent to approach the teachers in reference to this 
matter. In that event the secretary should give to him 
the necessary data. 

Since so large a number of pastors are at intervals 
changing their pastorates, and since so large a share of 
their work has to do with the members of the school, 
either as such or as individuals, the new pastor will be 
sure to smile upon the secretary who is so thoughtful as to 
provide him a list of the names of the officers, teachers, 
and scholars. If it is within the secretary’s power, let 
the list contain a modicum of information as to certain 
special cases, likely to be of interest to the pastor. 

Perhaps this same’ new pastor may find it somewhat 
difficult, even with the aid of the list, to fix in his mind 
the personality of all the members of the school, especially 
if it bealarge one. Here may the useful secretary be of 
untold value, by taking the pastor into training, and, in 





harmonywith the system there in vogue, assist him to 


an acquaintance with all. In some schools this may be 
done by the secretary taking the pastor with him upon 
his rounds. 

As an assistant of the superintendent, the secretary 
may likewise prove effective. While engaged in his 
routine duties, his eyes will naturally be open to many 
conditions not observed by even the superintendent or 
his assistant, and thus, as well as by a frequent use of 
the facts and figures at his command, for comparative 
purposes, he may increase his own efficiency, and mag- 
nify the importance of his already responsible office. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE LILY. 
BY J. L. 8 


Old Father Sun awoke, one morning, and before he 
arose from his bed he peeped through the clouds, and 
took a look at the world beneath him. 

“All asleep,” he muttered. ‘“ Well, I will soon awaken 
them.” 

With that he smiled,—such a big, bright smile, that all 
of his many children, the sunbeams, who were sleeping 
around him, sprang up, wide awake, and ready for the 
day’s fun and frolic. 

Down they trooped by hundreds into the big world, 
stopping here and there to shine into the houses, and 
to dance on the children’s faces as they lay sleeping, 
antil the little eyes would blink and wink, and finally 
open, to find that the day had begun, and that the beauti- 
ful Sun was already high up in the sky. Then the jolly 
little sunbeams would scamper off to call some one else 
out to enjoy the bright morning. 

A whole troop of little sunbeams sparkled on the 
waters of a pretty river, dancing light as bits of thistle- 
down on its tiny waves. All at once one tiny beam 
caught sight of a flat white flower floating on the river, 
its petals curved up a trifle, forming a cup. Quick as 
thought the sunbeam sprang into it, and began a gay 
little dance over its white surface,—sometimes balancing 
on the édge, to catch a glimpse of himself in the river, 
then darting back into the flower, as though trying to 
hide from his companions. 

In a few moments his white boat was discovered, and 
soon the flower was the playground for-more than a score 
of merry, laughing sunbeams. 

There they played throughout that long, bright day, 
dancing, chasing each other, and playing hide-and-seek 
over the broad green leaves that floated around on the 
water, until at last theygall joined hands in the heart of 
the flower, and circled around in the merriest kind of a 
dance. Round and round they went, faster and faster 
flew the tiny feet, until suddenly, with a snap, the white 
petals of the flower closed over their heads, and held 
them prisoners. 

So happy had they been with their games that they 
had never noticed that old Father Sun was going to bed ; 
they did not know that when the Sun hid his face the 
lily hid hers too, and went to sleep, just like a good little 
boy or girl. 

And so the poor little sunbeams were prisoners ! In 
vain did they beat upon the walls of their pretty white 
prison ; in vain did they weep, and rain tears down over 
the flower on which they had danced so gaily such a little 
while before. 

The lily held them folded close inside her pearly petals, 
and there they were forced to remain all the night. And, 
oh! in the morning, they found that the tears they had 
shed had caused them to take root in the lily; and when 
she raised her white face to greet the warm Sun, the poor 
little sunbeams could not move from their dancing-floor 
of yesterday. Their feet were held fast, and all they 
could do was to nod and beckon and wave their arms to 
the great Sun, begging him by their motions to release 
them from their prison. But Father Sun paid no atten- 
tion to them; and all that long day they nodded and 
waved and beckoned, but no one came to help them. 

And there they are still,—a circle of little sunbeams 
in the center of the water-lily! And whenever they see 
any one looking at them, they nod and wave with all 
their might, asking for their freedom. 

But no one can ever help them now. Old Father Sun 
is the only one who knows how to set them free, and he 
-has so many sunbeams to look after that he has quite 
forgotten all ahout those gay little truants who were so 
severely punished for their merry frolic on the river. 





Elmhurst, Til. 


































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1894.} 


1, April L—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer.. «oO, 82 ; 012, 24-30 


8, April 6.—Discord in Jacob's Family ......Gen. 87: 1-11 
&. April 15.—Joseph SOld Into MEY pt.......ccecseovecsescneesesereenses Gen. 87 : 23-86 
4) April 22.—Joseph Ruler in Egypt. Gen. 41 : 38-48 





6. April 2.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren............ ...........+- Gen, 4: 1-15 
4. May 6.—Joseph's Last Days senvieg 
7. May 13.—Israel in Egypt... 








8. May 20.—The Childhood of Moses... s-eee Exod, 2 : 1-10 
9. May 27,— Moses Sent asa Deliverer... Exod. 3 : 10-20 
30. June 3.—The Passover Instituted coveneelXOd, 12 : 1-14 
Ii, June 10,—Passage of the Red Be8.................0.-ceseensereseneee Exod, 14: 19-29 


12, June 17.—The Woes of the Drunkard..............:cssecseeeers Prov, 23 : 29-35 
18. June 24.—Review. ‘ 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 


Tae American Inetrrure or Sacrep LITERATURE. 


STUDY XIV.—JOSEPH, THE LAD. 
Genesis 35 : 23 to 37 : 36, 
I. Tue BrsricaL Mareriau. 

The family of Jacob (Gen. 35 : 23-26); the three wives of 
Esau (but comp. 26 : 34 and 28 : 9) ; their five sons; his de- 
parture to Edom because of the lack of room for both Jacob’s 
possessions and his own (but comp. 28 : 9; 32:3; 33: 14,16), 
and his settlement there (36:1-8). A summary of the tribes 
descended from Esau (36 : 9-19); of the aboriginal tribes in 
Edom (36 : 20-30); of the kings of Edom (36: 31-39); of 
the hereditary tribal chiefs (“shayks,” Heb., ’allaph) of Edom 
(36 : 40-43). . The home of Jacob and his family (37:1); the 
lad Joseph excites the jealous anger of his brothers because 
of his moral sensitiveness, his father’s marks of favor, and his 
dreams of superiority (37: 2-11). Joseph is sent from Hebron 
to Shechem, to bring back news to his father of his brothers’ 
welfare (37 : 12-14). He finds them at Dothan (37 : 15-17), 
but they propose to'slay him, and actually confine him in an 
empty wayside cistern (37 : 18-24), whence he is taken and 
sold to Ishmaelite or Midianite traders, who take him to 
Egypt, and sell him to Potiphar (37: 25-36). Jacob's distress 
(37 : 81-35), ., 

IL. Svcoxsrep Torres. weal qyeAR eg 


1, Jacob's Family. (1.) Iis- size. Comparing chapters 80 
and 31 with 35 : 22-26, determine the number of his wives 
‘and his children. (Notice that the fondness of the writer for 
summaries leads him to a slight inaccuracy;—v. 26.) Con- 
sider also the very important indications—as we shall see 
later—that these stand as representatives of many others, 
Gather, for example, the indications of the number who im- 
mediately surrounded Abraham (Gen. 14: 14; 17: 23; 24: 35; 
25 : 6, ete.), of Isaxc’s retainers (26 : 14), and of Jacob's fol- 
lowers (32: 16; 34: 27-30). Even Esau could lead a band 
of four’ hundred fighting men, but Jacob represented, ap- 
parently, as large a band (36:6). Jacob's expression, “few 
in number” (34 : 30), is evidently not to be pushed too far. 
His family and retainers are not to be compared in size, as 
many writers practically imply, to a camp of gypsies, but 
rather to a desert tribe. It is often asserted that he was pro- 
tected from attack by his very weakness and inoffensiveness. 
Is there not fully as much reason to think that he was pro- 
tected by his prowess, or, at least, by a show of strength? 
This whole question assumes importance when we try to de- 
termine how many actually migrated to Egypt. 

2. Esau’s Family and Home. (1.) His wives. Compare 
the other notices (26 : 34; 28:9) which differ from this one 
(36 : 2) in the names of the wives and their parentage. No- 
tice also that “ Hivite” in verse 2 is probably a mistake for 
“ Horite” (comp: vs. 20, 25). The main point intended by 
the narrator is nevertheless clear. The Edomites united 
three elements,—Canaanite, Horite, and Ishmeelite. (2.) 
The list as a whole. Introduced in order to dispose of Esau 
and his descendants before taking up the third stage in the 
life of Jacob. (3.) Incidental items. Eliphaz (v.10; comp. 
Job 2: 11).and his son Teman, whose district was famous for 
its wisdom (Jer. 49 : 7; Obad. 8, 9; Job 2:11). The 
“dukes” are simply “tribal heads.” Verse 31 is an interest- 
ing indication either that the list was inserted after Saul’s 
reign, or that a part of the verse was inserted. Two conclu- 
sions are suggested : (a) that Edom attained political unity 
much earlier than Israel; (6) that the monarchy was elective 
rather than hereditary (Dods). 

3. Joseph's Early Life. (1.) Note the personal characteris- 
tics manifested,—his purity, delicacy of soul, visions of great- 
ness, and yet modesty. (2.) Notice how his manifest distinc- 
tion was impressed upon his family. (3.) Consider the 
naturalness of the incident of his enslavement ; for example, 
the caravan route from the north, the need of such spices in 
embalming, the probable frequency of such o¢currences (comp. 
| promulgated at Sinai,—Exod. 21 : 16). (4) By 


> what did he fall into the hands of the traders? 








Chapter 37 is confusing. It states that bis brothers sold: 
Joseph to some Ishmaelites, who took him to Egypt (v. 28), 
but also mentions Midianites, or Medanites (vs. 28, 36), who 
took him there. Either these names may. be used inter- 
changeably, from a standpoint of business or of geography, or 
else this distinction of names and the unnecessary clause in- 
troducing verse 28 indicates that the narrative embodies two 
older narratives, one of which stated that Joseph was sold by 
his brothers to the Ishmaelites, who took him to Egypt; the 
other, that some Midianites who were passing by saw him in 
the pit, drew him out, carried him off to Egypt, and sold him 
there. With this last view would agree Joseph's own state- 
ment (40 : 15). 
IIT, Rererences To LITERATURE, 

For the separation of chapter 37 into the two original nar- 
ratives, as far as it can be fairly conjectured, consult Driver's 
Introduction. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON II., APRIL 8, 1894. 
Discord in Jacob’s Family. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen, 37 : 1-11. 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 And Ja’cob dwelt in the land 
wherein his father was a stranger, 
in the land of Caé’naan, 

2 These are the generations of 
Ja/cob. J6/seph, being seventeen 
years old, was feeding the flock 
with his brethren; and the lad 
was with the sons of Bil’hah, and 
with the sons of Z\il\/pah, his 
father’s wives: and J0’seph 
brought unto his father their evil | 
report. 

3 Now Is’ra-el loved J6’seph 
more than all his children, be- 
cause he was the son of his old 
age: and he made him a coat of 
many colours. 

4 And when his brethren saw 
that their father loved him more 
than all his brethren, they hated 
him, and could not speak peace- 
ably unto him. 

54 And J6/seph dreamed a 
dream,and he told it his brethren: 
and they hated him yet the more. 

6 And he said unto them, Hear, 
I pray you, this dream which I 
have dreamed : 

7 For, behold, we were binding 
sheaves in the field, and, lo, my 
sheaf arose, and also stood up- 
right ; and, behold, your sheaves 
stood round about, and made 
Oobeisance to. my sheaf. 

8 And his brethren said to him, 
Shalt thou indeed reign over us? 
or shalt thou indeed have domin- 
jon over us? And they hated 
him yet the more for his dreams, 
and for his words. 

9 { And he dreamed yet another 
dream, and told it his brethrea, 
and said, Behold, I have dreamed 
adream more; and, behold, the 
sun and the moon and the eleven 
stars made obeisance to me. 

10 And he told # to his father, 
and to his brethren: and his 
father rebuked him, and said 
unto bim, What @ this dream 
that thou hast dreamed? Shall I 
and thy mother and thy brethren 
indeed come to bow down our- ren indeed come to bow down 
selves to thee to the earth? ourselves to thee to the earth? 

11 And his brethren envied | 11 And his brethren envied him; 
him ; but his father observed the but his father kept the saying 
saying. in mind. 


1Or, a long garment with sleeves 


Memory verses: 3, 4.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 And Jacob dwelt in the land 
of bis father’s sojournings, in 
2 the land of Cangan. These 
are the generations of Jacob. 
Joseph, being seventeen years 
old, was feeding the flock with 
his brethren; and he was a 
lad with the sons of Bilhah, 
and with the sons of Zilpah, 
his father’s wives: and Joseph 
brought the evil report of them 
3 unto their father. Now Israel 
loved Joseph more than all his 
children, because he was the 
son of his old age: and he 
made him 'a coat of many 
4 colours. And his brethren saw 
that their father loved him 
more than all his brethren; 
and they hated him, and 
could not speak peaceably un- 
5 tohim. And Joseph dreamed 
a dream, and he told it to his 
brethren : and they hated him 
6 yet the more. And he said 
unto them, Hear, I pray you, 
this dream which I have 
7 dreamed : for, behold, we were 
binding sheaves in the field, 
and, lo, my sheaf arose, and 
also stood upright; and, be- 
hold, your sheaves came round 
about, and made obeisance to 
8 my sheaf. And his brethren 
said to him, Shalt thou indeed 
‘reign over us? or shalt thou 
indeed have dominion over? 
us? And they hated him yet 
the more for his dreams, and 
9 for his words, And he dreamed 
yet another dream, and told it 
to his brethren, and said, Be- 
hold, I have dreamed yet a 
dream ; and, behold, the sun 
and the moon and eleven stars 
10 made obeisance to fhe. And 
he told it to his father, and 
to his brethren ; and his father 
rebuked him, and said unto 
him, What is this dream that 
thou hast dreamed? Shall I 
and thy motber and thy breth- 











LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 


Go.pen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our reguge and 
strength, a very present help in trowble,—Psa. 46 : 1. 





Lesson Topic: Help Needed from the Power of Self. 
1. Jacob and his Family, vs. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Joseph and his Dreams, vs. 6-7, 9. 
3. Selfishness and its Fruits, vs. 2b-4, 8,10, 11. 


Goutpen Text: See that ye fall not out by the way.—Gen, 
46 : 24. 


Dairy Home Reaptnas : 


@.—Gen. 37 : 1-11. Discord in Jacob's family. 
T.—Prov. 6: 12-19 Sowing discord. 

W.—Jas, 3: 10-18. Envy and strife. 

T.—Jas. 4: 5-12. Speak not evil. 

F.—Psa. 133 :.1-3. Unity among brethren. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, JACOB AND HIS FAMILY. 


Jacob dwelt . . . in the land of Canaan (1). 

I will give... to thy séed .. . all the land of Canaan —- 17: 8). 
~ pativity is of the land of the Conaeees os eek. 16 

a. n the land of promise .. th Isaac Sy "incob (Heb. 


|. His Home: 


. 


ll. His Descendants : 

These are the generations of Jacob (2). 

His two wives. . . . and his eleven children (Gen, 82 : 22). 

We be twelve brethren, sons of our father (Gen. 42 : $2). 

all, ‘oa. tt came out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls 
1; 5). p 

II. JOSEPH AND HIS DREAMS, 

|. The Dreamer : 

Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it (5). 

Hear, I pray you, this dream ‘which I “ae dreamed (Gen. 87 : 6). 
Behold, this fe deocuner cometh Gen, § 87: 

Josepb remembered the dreams which a dreamed (Gen. 42 : 9). 
i. Dream of the a ; 

My sheaf arose: ... your sheaves ... made obeisance (7). 
Joseph's brethren . . bowed down themselves to him (Gen. 42 : 6). 
They... bowed dowh themselves to him to the earth (Gen.-43 : 26). 
They fell before him on the ground (Gen, 44 : 14). 

il, Dream of the Heavenly Bodies : 

The sun... moon... and eleven stars made obeisance to 
me (9). 

Their father said, .. . Go again, buy ' us a little food (Gen. 43 : 2). 
Arise, go again unto the man (Gen. 48 : 13). 
Joseph my son is yet alive : I will go and see him (Gen. 45: 28). 


Ill, SELFISHNESS AND ITS FRUITS. 
1. Tale-bearing: — 

Joseph brought the evil report of them unto their father (2). 
Thou sbalt not go up and down as a talebearer (Lev. 19 : 16). 
Where there is no whisperer, contention ceaseth (Prov. 26 : 20). 
Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak (Jas. 1 : 19). 

Ul. Favoritism ; 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children (3). 


He alone is left of ie mother, and his father loveth | os. 44 : 20), 
Ye fathers, provoke not your children — (Eph. 


Doing nothing by partiality (1 Tim. 5 : 
Wl. Envy: 
Their father loved him; ... and they hated him (4). 


Exau hated Jacob because of | the blessing (Gen. fy 41). 
Who is able to stand before soleeey ? (Prov. 27: 
Doth the spirit which he made . . . long unto eeitat (Jas. 4 : 5.) 
1V. Evil Speaking : 

They . . . could, not speak peaceably wnto him (4). 
Men shall. . . say all manner of evil against you falsely (Matt. 5 : 11). 
Speak evil of no man (Tit. 
Speak not one against pad dh ‘brethren (Jas. 4:11), 
V. Hatred; 

They hated him yet the more (8). 
They hate me with cruel batred (Psa. 25 : 19), 
Hatred stirreth up strifes rhe” 10 ; 12), 
The works of the flesh are . rife, jealousies, wraths (Gal. 5 : 19, 20), 
Vi. Haughtiness : 

Shall [and thy mother . . » indeed come to bow down (10), 
An An haughty Ltd before a fall ‘(Prov. 16 


18). 
n shall be bowed dowti (Isa 2 : 11). 
Ea him that gtetery he standeth take heed lest he fall (1 Co 





Verse 3.—‘‘ Israel Joved Joseph more than all his children.’ Is 
rael's special love; G) Be causes ; (2) Its consequences. 

Verse 4.—“‘ His brethren saw that his father loved him more.” (1) 
Pesey manifested; (2) Partiality observed; (3) Partiality re- 
sente: 

v 4 5,—‘‘And Joseph dreamed a dream.’’ Joseph's dreams (1) A 
Provocation to They hs (2) A foreshadowing of destiny. 

Verse 8 —‘ ated him yet the more for his dreams.”” (1) The 
sources, (2) The development, and (3) The consummation of hatred. 

Verse 10.—‘‘ What is this dream that aa 4 Th dreamed ?”’ io 
ibe Sar s dream ; (2) The father’s surprise ; he brethren’ 8 in- 

Verse 11.—* His father kept the sa: 7” in mind. " QA startling 
saying; (2) A wise remembrance.—(1) The father; (2) The saying; 
(3) The remembrance; (4) The fulfilment. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REMARKABLE DREAMS, ° 


* Of Jacob (Gen, 28 : 12-15; 81 : 10), 
Of Joseph (Gen. 37 : 5-9). 
Of Pharaoh (Gen. 41 : 1-7). 
Of Solomon (1 Kings 3 : 5-15), 
Of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 2 : 1, 31-85; 4: 5). 
Of the magi (Matt. 2: 11, 12). 
Of Pilate’s wife (Matt. 27 : 19). 
Of Paul (Acts 16 : 9, 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


EVENTS SINCE THOSE OF THE Last Lesson.—After the 
-struggle at Peniel, Jacob completed his act of reparation to 
E-au (Gen. 33: 1-16). He arranged, a few miles to"the 
north, at the place afterward known as, Succoth, a somewhat 
permanent center of operations, building a house for himself 
and sheds for his cattle (33:17). He crossed the Jordan, 
bought ground near Shechem, and built an altar (38 : 18-20). 
Then followed the affair of Dinah and the capture of Ha- 
mors city (chap. 34). ‘Then Jacob went to Bethel, fulfilling 
part of the vow recorded in Genesis 28: 11-22 (35: 1-15; 
comp. especially 35 : 3, last clause, with 28: 20). This fol- 
lowed the events of chapter 34; for 35: 5 is an explanation 
that the fears expressed by Jacob in 34: 30 not real- 
ized. While they were at Bethel, Deborah died (35 : 8). 
Moving southward from Bethel, they had covered about half 
the distance to Hebrén, when occurred the birth of Ben- 
jamin and the death of Rachel (35 : 16-20). From this time 





$.—1 John 2:1-11. Brotherly love. 


$.—1 John 4: 12-21. Love made perfect. ~ 





on, apparently, Jacob’s headquarters are near Hebron or at 
Hebron (35,: 21, 22, 27), and im this general region oecurred 
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Reuben’s crime, Judah’s marriage, and the birth of his three 
sons (chap. 38). 

Tue CHronoLtocy.—Except as one event overlapped an- 
other, these events certainly occurred in the order in which 
they have just been mentioned. This follows from the state- 
ments made concerning the events, as well as from the order 
in which the narrative gives them. Most of them occurred 
soon after Jacob’s return to Palestine. Judah was married 
early enough so that there was time.for the births, and the 
successive’ marriages of ‘his two elder sons, for the interval 
that followed, and then for the birth of the children of Judah 
and Tamar, within the thirty-three years between Jacob’s 
return to Palestine and his going to Egypt (chap. 38). The 
birth of Benjamin occurred within four or five months of 
Jacob’s return to Palestine (31 : 35). On the other hand, 
the events of the present lesson culminated when Joseph was 
seventeen years old (37 : 2). Benjamin was then ten or eleven 
years old, Jacob a hundred and eight, and Isaac a hundred 
and sixty-eight. The year of Jacob’s return to Palestine was 
eventful, but the following ten years apparently uneventful. 

THE SITUATION AT THE TIME OF THE EVENTS OF THE 
Lxesson.—For some months after his return, Jacob had de- 
layed joining Isaac, Whatever other reasons there may have 
been for this, it had given time for the restored confidence 
between the two brothers to grow firm. But now for some 
years, apparently, Isaac, Esau, and Jacob have their head- 
quarters together near Hebron (35 : 27, 29; 36: 6, 7 ; 37 : 14). 
Esau was recognized as chief, next’ to Isaac (35: 29), but 
doubtless Jacob’s brain was effective in managing the affairs 
of the tribe. It is noteworthy that Jacob’s sons pasture his 
flocks in Shechem and Dothan, far to the north of Hebron, 
while the pasture-range of Isaac has all his lifetime been, so 
far as appears, south of Hebron. I suppose the natural ex- 
planation to be that, Jacob's flocks in the north were his sepa- 
rate property, the fruits of what he had brought with him 
from Paddan-aram, and that they were kept at a distance 
from the property of Isaac. 


‘ CRITICAL NOTES. 


From the time when Jacob became Israel he turned away 
from his previous habits of wrong-doing. He was doubtless 
a repentant, pardoned, believing, obedient man. But all this 
did not change the fact that evil fruit was all the while ma- 
turing from the evil seed he had formerly sown. In the 
presént lesson we have an account of some of this evil fruit, 

Verse 1.—Jacob dwelt in the land of his father’s sojournings : 
There is a suggestion here that a sojourner is only a transient 
resident. The King James Version has substituted this sug- 
gestion instead of the principal meaning, translating “the 
land wherein his father was a stranger.” This puts the em- 
phasis in the wrong place. The author has no idea of repre- 
senting Jacob’s residence as more permanent than that of his 
father. Apparently Jacob and his father were together. In 
respect of permanence, the two were on the same footing, 
except that Jacob had been long absent, and Isaac had not. 
The statement is parallel to that in Genesis 35 : 27, and the 
fact it emphasizes is that Jacob has at last come home, and 
come to stay. 

Verse 2.—Seventeen : That is, seventeen when the principal 
event of the chapter, his being sold into Egypt, occurred. 
The preliminary events may have extended over a good deal 
of time.— Feeding the flock: Acting as shepherd.—And he was 
alad: The Old Version is technically incorrect in using here 
the definite article. The idea seems to be that Joseph, as a 
lad learning the shepherd's business, was with these brothers, 
rather than with the rest.—The sons of Bilhahand ... Zilpah: 
From this it is natural to infer that, of Jacob’s eleven older 
sons, the six sons of Leah went together, and the other five 
went together. We have here a suggestion of the jealousies, 
the quarrels, and the other evils, which were wrought by 
polygamy in Israel’s household. And Jacob’s polygamy, let 
us remember, is the fruit of his procrastination of duty. Had 
he accepted in his youth the character of Israel, there is no 
reason to think that he would have become a polygamist.— 
The evil report of them: These half-legitimate sons of Jacob, 
jealous of their parentage, but looked upon with contempt 
and disfavor by the sons of Leah, were, so to speak, under 
bonds to be bad.— Unto their father: Not “his father,” as in 
the Old Version. There is no hint that Joseph was guilty of 
needless talebearing. ‘ Beyond certain limits, silence in regard 
to wrong becomes complicity with wrong. 

Verse 3.—Loved Joseph more than all his children: From the 
time that Jacob becathe Israel, the Bible narrativés do not 
charge him with deliberate wrong-doing. It is possible to 
regard his partiality for Joseph as a weakness ; or it is possi- 
ble to regard it as a wise and discriminating preference. The 
second of these interpretations is the true one, thdugh the 
first is fascinating by reason of the, opportunity it offers for 
making a good point touching family discipline.— The son of 
his old age: The Hebrew author took some pains to say 
“a son,” and not “the son.” He doubtless had in mind the 
fact that Benjamin was properly “the son” of Jacob’s old 
age. This phrase, like the word “lad” in verse 2, implies 
that Joseph was a good deal younger than most of his 


brothers. It is therefore one of the many items of proof that 
a considerable interval separated Jacob's service for his two 
wives from his six years of service for cattle. Joseph's edu- 
cation was greatly affected by the circumstance that he was 
thus younger than his brothers. The older ones had been 
brought up by idolatrous mothers (35 : 2,4; 31 : 19, 30, 32, 
34, 35), had witnessed in their babyhood the bitter rivalries 
.of these mothers, had been under the influence of the un- 
scrupulous Laban, had been boys with their gifted father at 
a time when his spiritual and moral attitude was in pitiful 
contrast with his brilliant abilities, But when Joseph was 
six or seven years old, Jacob was changed to Israel; the 
family renounced idolatry, went up to Bethel, and solemnly 
pledged allegiance to Jehovah; the family feud with Esau 
was obliterated, by their righting the wrong that had been 
done him; the little boy came under the influence of bis 
spiritually-minded grandfather Isaac; the death of Rachel 
left Leah the undisputed head of the household, and we may 
presumé that she was a wise and tender foster-mother to the 
little boys of the sister who was now no longer arival. Owing 
to éuch things as these, as well as to his native character and 
to the grace of God, Joseph was growing up a better man 
than hisbrothers.—And he made: The verb is frequentative : 
“he used to make.” He habitually dressed Joseph in this 
way.—A coat of many colors: The margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion has “ a long garment with sleeves,” which is, I think, gen- 
erally accepted as the true meaning. Perhaps Israel intended 
thus to indicate, publicly, that he regarded Joseph as next to 
himself in the succession of tribal headship. In any case, he 
thusdistinguished very publiciy between Joseph and the others. 

Verse 4.—Saw that their father loved him more than all his 
brethren: This is given as the reason why they hated him. 
They were jealous, not so much because of their father’s 
greater love for Joseph, as because that greater love Jed him 
to distinguish Juseph from the others, and might lead him to 
give Joseph the pre-eminence. Doubtless the older sons of 
Leah, who were especially his rivals, had most of this feel- 
ing. Joseph might have had the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah 
for friends, if he would only have concealed their misconduct. 
—Could not speak peaceably : They carried their hatred to ex- 
cess, and manifested it. 

Verses 5-8.—Dreamed . . . and told it: His telling the 
dream is to be regarded as an evidence of boyish franknéss. 
The dream interested him, and it seemed to him ,that it 
would be interesting to others. It would be contrary to the 
whole tenor of the narrative to suppose that be told it in or- 
dev to lay claim to the supremacy indicated in it.—Stood 
round about: Better “came round about,” asin the Revised 
Version. The others gathered around Joseph’s upright 
sheaf, to pay their homage, while it simply stood and re- 
ceived the homage.—Shalt thou indeed reign over us? Their 
jealous minds give this interpretation to the dream.—They 
hated him yet the more: Probably they chose to think that his 
dreams indicated what his waking thoughts were. At all 
events, they feared his dreanis would come true.—For his 
dreams: Perhaps the plural is used here, as in Daniel 2: 1, 2, 
to describe the dream as composed of successive parts.—And 
for his words: His frank, unsuspicious way of telling the 
dream was, in their estimation, an additional offense. They 
would have been less offended if he had given them some 
real cause of offense. 

Verses 9, 10.—J have dreamed yet a dream: Joseph main- 
tains his frankness, though his brothers have received it so 
ill. He means to conquer their suspicions by putting con- 
fidence in them. He knows that he is forming no unkindly 
| ambitious plans, but it seems strange to him that such dreams 
keep coming. A schemer, having dreams of this sort, would 
have kept them to himself.—The sun and moon and eleven 
stars: This dream is more comprehensive than the former 
one.—His father rebuked him: The word used indicates a 
severe rebuke. Nevertheless, as the next verse shows, Jacob 
thought the dream worthy of respect, But the old man 
knew that it was dangerbus for a boy of seventeen to be 
dreaming such dreams, and telling them so openly.—Thy 
mother: This must mean Leah. Israel had come to have a 
very tender feeling for Leah, when he could thus think of 
her as the mother of the son of his lost Rachel. Leah’s his- 
tory, from the time of her fraudulent marriage to Jacob, has 
been a pathetic one. It is pleasant to think that atfiast her 
longing for her husband’s love has been met. 

Verse 11.— His brethren envied him: The proper translation 
is “ were jealous of him.” But in a case like this jealousy 
implies envy. They thought it probable that his dreams 
really portended future greatness, and they envied him for 
that. They knew that his abilities and attractiveness and 
high moral character rendered him their superior, and were 
likely to bring him great success, and they envied him for 
that. The more they refused to be won by his goodness and 
frankness, and his many personal graces, the more they en- 
vied him the possession of these traits. And envy was lead- 
ing them where it had formerly led Cain,—in the direction 
of murder.— His father kept the saying in mind: The indica- 
tions of the dreams fitted well with what Israel knew of the 
abilities and the character of his son. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The justly dreaded meeting with Esau passed safely, thanks 
to the forgiving spirit of the elder brother, and the prudence 
of Jacob, who flattered his vanity and emotional good-heart- 
edness by lavish presents, and his pride by treating him as a 
great chief who had a right to seven prostrations from those 
coming into his presence. In return, Esau graciously offered 
to leave the almost defenseless shepherd a guard of his armed 
followers. But the one thought in Jacob’s heart was to get 
clear of the dangerous brother altogether, and the proposed 
kindness was with all politeness declined. Jacob, however, 
was as diplomatic as ever. Let Esau go in advance, he 
and his flocks would follow him to Seir—that is, to the 
Edomite moustains south of the Dead Sea—to return the 
visit he had done an humble shepherd the honor of paying 
him, and that at such a distance from his own territory. 

Easily out-manceuvered by craft at all'times, the Red Chief 
set off again, the same day as he had arrived, for his hills, 
Once fairly alone, Jacob instantly turned his march directly 
away from his brother’s region, making for the open pastures 
on the west of the Jordan, in the rich plain of the Mukhnah, 
which runs north and south outside the little side valley of 
Shechem, the present Nablus. He would thus have the deep 
Ghor of the river between him and Esau, who, moreover, 
would hardly like to show himself in the settled districts 
which his raiding bands had, we may fancy, made their 
periodical scenes of plunder,—as the Arabs have done in 
all ages. 

The arrival of Jacob’s tribe in Canaan was the permanent 
entrance into it of the Hebrew race. No longer content, 
like Abraham, to wander over the land, he built “a house,” 
bought land, and dug the famous well which still retains his 
name. But the wild Arab blood in his clan erelong drove 
him away. The sacking of Shechem, and the murder of all 
‘the men and boys, the carrying off of all the women, and the 
plunder of the town, for the offense that the son of its chief 
should have dared to wrong their sister, and to propose mar- 
riage into their tribe, making a retreat necessary. 

The tents were, therefore, once more pitched at Bethel, on 
the way to the safe south, and there the strange mixture in 
the clan of a kind of religion with Bedouin duplicity, tribal 
exclusiveness, and savage ferocity, blossomed out, in the put- 
ting away all associations with idolatry, though it proved 
only a passing fervor, as teraphim and heathenism were only 
abandoned, finally, after the Captivity. Sore domestic trials 
presently followed. Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, died, and 
was buried under an ilex-tree, known henceforth ‘as “the 
oak of weeping.” Then, still worse, the dearly loved Rachel 
passed away, after the birth of her second child Benjamin,— 
a sorrow for all the future life of the patriarch. Beersheba 
was reached at last; but, though he found Isaac still living, 
and destined, as it proved, to live some sixteen years longer, 
there is no mention of Rebekah. She had evidently died 
without again seeing the son for whose sake she had ‘sinned 
so wretchedly. 

Years passed, and Joseph was now a lad of seventeen. 
Isaac was dead, and Jacob had become his heir. But the 
evils of a polygamous household were soon to wreck the 
peace of the patriarch’s home. Like his mother, he had pets 
among his children, though, in his case, there was the excuse 
of their having had four different mothers,—two of them 
slave girls, Joseph, “the son of his old age,” was clearly 
marked out by him as his adopted heir. All the sons were 
shepherds except him. They might go afield with the flocks, 
in their simple, shepherds’ smocks; he was kept at home, 
decked out in a fine coat, perhaps of white, red, and blue, 
like some of the robes on Semitic figures in the tombs of 
Beni Hassan, reaching to the feet, instead of énding at the 
knees, like the humble tunics of lowlier folk. 

He was, moreover, thoroughly spoiled by all this petting; 
for so full was he of his importance, that, even in his dreams, 
when he saw his brothers and himself binding sheaves on 
their patch of grain, their sheaves bowed down to his, which 
stood erect to receive the homage. Still more, he dreamed 
that even the sun, and the moon, and the eleven stars, made 
obeisance to him. Asa mere eccentricity of youthful con- 
ceit, all this was aggravating enough to grown men; yet it 
would have mattered little but for Jacob’s foolish partiality 
for the dreamer, and the seriousness with which he received 
his self-glorification. 

Envy kindled their hatred, and made them ready for any- 
thing; for they were the men of the massacre at Shechem. 
Joseph had, moreover, grown up among the sons of the two 
slave-girls Bilhah and Zilpah, and they were no better than 
they should be. To tell their father their doings, and carry 
“an evil report concerning them” to him, was a very serious 
matter, where the power of a father was so absolute as we 
have seen it in the case of Abraham over Isaac. It was an 
invidious thing to do under any circumstances, however 
proper ; but, at the hands of favorite, and after such airs 
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mothers, moreover, would doubtless take the side of their 
sons; for in all polygamous households this is a sure cause of 
trouble, as the whole history of the Old Testament shows. 
How the fermenting ill-will culminated, I shall tell in my next. 


Bournemouth, England. 





THE TRIALS AND VISIONS OF 
DEVOUT YOUTH. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


“The generations of Jacob” are mainly occupied with the 
history of Joseph, because through him the divine purpose 
was mainly carried on. Jacob is now the head of the chosen 
family, since Isaac’s death (Gen. 35: 29), and therefore the 
narrative is continued under that new heading. There may 
possibly be intended a contrast in “ dwelt” and “sojourned ” 
in verse 1, the former implying a more complete settling 
down. 

There are two principal points in this lesson,—the sad in- 
sight it gives into the state of the household in which so 
much of the world’s history and hopes was wrapped up, and 
the preludings of Joseph’s future in his dreams. 

As to the former, the account of it is introduced by the 
statement that Joseph, at seventeen years of age, was set to 
work, according to the wholesome Eastern usage, and so was 
thrown into the company of the sons of the two slave-women, 
Bilhah and Zilpah. Delitzsch understands “lad” in verse 2 
in the sense in which we use “ boy,” as meaning an attendant. 
Joseph was, then, told off to be subordinate to these two sets 
of his rough brothers. The relationship was enough to rouse 
hatred in such coarse souls. And, indeed, the history of 
Jacob's household strikingly illustrates the miserable evils of 
polygamy, which makes families within the family, and turns 
brothers into enemies. Bilhah’s and Zilpah’s sons reflected 
in their hatred of Rachel’s their mothers’ envy of the true 
wife of Jacob's heart. The sons of the bondwoman were sure 
to hate the sons of the free. 

If Joseph had been like his brothers, they would have for- 
given him his mother. But he was horrified at his first 
glimpse of unrestrained young passions, and, in the excite- 
ment of disgust and surprise, “told their evil report.” No 
doubt, his brothers had been unwilling enough to be embar- 
rassed by his presence, for there is nothing that wild young 
men dislike more than the constraint put on them by the 
presence of an innocent youth; and when they found out 
that this “ milk-sop” of a brother was a spy and a telltale, 
their wrath blazed up. So Joseph had early experience of 
the shock which meets all young men who have been brought 
up in godly households when they come into contact with 
sin in fellow-clerks, servants, students, or the like. It is a 
sharp test of what a young man is made of, to come forth 
from the shelter of a father’s care and a mother’s love, and to 
be forced into witnessing and hearing such things as go on 
wherever a number of young men are thrown together. Be 
not “ partaker of other men’s sins.” And the trial is doubly 
great when the tempters are elder brothers, and the only 
way to escape their unkindness is to do as they do. Joseph 
had ‘an early experience of the need of resistance; and, as 
long as the world is a world, love to God will mean hatred 
from its worst elements. If we are “sons of the day,” we 
cannot but rebuke the darkness. 

It is an invidious office to tell other people's evil-doing, 
and he who brings evil reports of others generally and de- 
servedly gets one for himself. But there are circumstances 
in which to do is; plain duty, and only a mistaken sense of 
honor keeps silence. But there must be no exaggeration, 
malice, or personal ends in the informer. Classmates in 
school or college, fellow-servants, employees in great busi- 
nesses, and the like, have not only a duty of loyalty to one 
another, but of loyalty to their superior. We are sometimes 
bound to be blind to, and dumb about, our associates’ evil 
deeds, but sometimes silence makes us accomplices. 

Jacob had a right to know, and Joseph would have been 
wrong if he had not told him, the truth about his brothers. 
Their hatred shows that his candor had made their doing 
wrong more difficult. It is a grand thing when a young 
man’s presence deprives the Devil of elbow-room for his 
tricks. How much restraining influence such a one may 
exert !- 

Jacob’s somewhat foolish love, and still more foolish way 
of showing it, made matters worse. There were many ex- 
cuses for him. He naturally clung to the son of his lost but 
never-forgotten first love, and as naturally found in his free- 
dom from the vices of his other sons a solace and joy. It has 
been suggested that the “long garment with sleeves,” in 
which he decked the lad, indicated an intention of transfer- 
ring the rights of the first-born to him, but in any case it 
meant distinguishing affection;.and the father or mother 
who is weak enough to show partiality in the treatment of 
children need not wonder if their unwise love creates bitter 
heart-burnings. Perhaps, if Bilhah's and Zilpah’s sons had 
had a little more sunshine of a father’s love, they would have 
borne brighter flowers and sweeter fruit. It is fatal when a 


So these surly brothers, who could not even say “ Peace be to 
thee!” (the common salutation) when they came across Jo- 
seph, had a good deal to say for themselves, It is a sad pic- 
ture of the internal feuds of the house from which all nations 
were to be blessed. The Bible does not idealize its charac- 
ters, but lets ussee the seamy side of the tapestry, that we may 
the more plainly recognize the mercy which forgives, and the 
mighty Providence which works through, such imperfect men. 
But the great lesson for all young people from the picture of 
Joseph’s early days, when his whiteness rebuked the soiled 
lives of his brothers, as new-fallen snow the grimy cake, 
hardened and soiled on the streets, is, “ My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.” Never mind a world’s hatred, 
if you have a Father’s love, There is one Father who can 
draw his obedient children into the deepest secrets of his 
heart without withholding their portion from the most 
prodigal. 

Joseph’s dreams are the other principal point in the lesson. 
The chief incidents of his life turn on dreams,—his own, his 
fellow-prisoners’, Pharaoh’s. The narrative recognizes them 
as divinely sent, but no higher form of divine communication 
appears to have been made to Joseph. He received no new 
revelations of religious truth. His mission was, not to bring 
fresh messages from heaven, but to effect the transference of 
the nation to Egypt. Hence the lower form of the commu- 
nications made to him. 

The meaning of both dreams is the same, but the second 
goes beyond the first in the grandeur of the emblems and in 
the inclusion of the parents in the act of obeisance, Both 
sets of symbols were drawn from familiar sights. The home- 
liness of the “sheaves” is in striking contrast with the 
grandeur of the “ sun, moon, and stars.” The interpretation 
of the first is ready to hand, because the sheaves were “ your 
sheaves” and “my sheaf.” There was no similar key in- 
cluded in the second, and his brothers do not appear to have 
caught its meaning. It was Jacob who read it. Probably 
Rachel was dead when the dream came, but that need not 
make a difficulty. 

Note that Joseph did not tell his dreams with elation, or 
with a notion that they meant anything particular. It is 
plainly the singularity of them that makes him repeat them, 
as is clearly indicated by the repeated “ behold” in his two 
reports. With perfect innocence of intention, and as he 
would have told any other strange dream, the lad repeats 
them. The commentary was the work of his brothers, who 
were ready to find proofs of his being put above them, 
and of his wish to humiliate them, in anything he said or 
did. They were wiser than he was, Perhaps they suspected 
that Jacob meant to set him at the head of the clan on his 
decease, and that the dreams were trumped up and told to 
them to prepare them for the decision which the special cos- 
tume may have already hinted. At all events, hatred is very 
suspicious, and ready to prick up its ears at every syllable 
that seems to speak of the advancement of its object. 

There is a world of contempt, rage, and fear, in the questions, 
“ Shalt thou indeed reign over us? or shalt thou indeed have 
dominion overus?” The conviction that Joseph was marked 
out by God for a high position seems to have entered these 
rough souls, and to have been fuel to fire. Hatred and envy 
make a perilous mixture. Any sin can come from a heart 
drenched with these. Jacob seems to have been wise enough 
to make light of the dreams to the lad, and much of them in 
his heart. Youthful visions of coming greatness are often 
best discouraged. The surest way to secure their fulfilment 
is to fill the present with strenuous, humble work, ‘ Do the 
duty that is nearest thee.” “The true apprenticeship for a 
ruler is to serve.” “ Act, act in the living present.” The 
sheaves may come to bow down some day, but “ my sheaf” 
has to be cut and bound first, and the sooner the sickle is 
among the corn, the better. 

But yet, on the other hand, let young hearts be true to 
their early visions, whether they say much about them or 
not. Probably it will be wisest to keep silence. But there 
shine out to many young men and women, at their start in 
life, bright possibilities of no ignoble sort, and rising higher 


many to see “fade away into the light of common day,” or 
into the darkness of night. Be not “disobedient to the 


prophecies of what God means and makes it possible for 


which shone on him from afar. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


HEADS AS FULL OF QUARRELS AS AN EGG 
Is FULL OF MEAT. 


than personal ambition, which it is the misery and sin of 


heavenly vision;” for the dreams of youth are often the 


the dreamer to be, if he wakes to work towards that fair thing 


Had Jacob’s dozen boys all been born of the gentle and be- 
loved Rachel, instead of the less loved Leah, and the slaves 
Bilhah and Zilpah, there would have been more harmony in 


The sons who were slave-mothered had fierce, Syrian, alien 
blood in their veins. It was an early stain imported from 
without the chosen line, liable to crop out in ferocities and 
crimes in later generations. A common training would have 
done much to unify them. But their training was as diverse 
as their bloods. 

The crafty getting of influence, cattle, possessions, and 
family, seemed pleasant to Jacob when he was young, but it 
“was sore perplexity when he was old. Even after the won- 
derful scene of reconcilation with Joseph in Egypt, when 
the brothers were to return to Canaan laden with every good, 
and blessed with every possible promise, it was necessary for 
Joseph to say, “See that ye fall not out by the way.” 

The point to be made is that the plans of God advanced 
slowly and imperfectly because of such poor material to work 
with. Abraham was not perfect in the first hundred years of 
training. Isaac was gentle and meditative; but of his family, 
crafty Jacob was the only one who could be used with any 
hope of success, and his sons were, with notable exceptions, a 
bad lot. But now they are all to be put in training for the 
founding of the peculiar people. Let the tares and wheat 
grow together until the harvest. 

Jacob is partial, and shows it most unwisely. Joseph 
declares his superiority to be revealed by the moon and stars. 
The brothers are jealous, angry, resentful, murderous. 

This material isto be made willingly and heartily good. 
These diabolic traits should become eager to be superangelic, 
The training that will yield such results is worthy of the 
most earnest study. 

University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


And Jacob dwelt in the land of his father’s sojournings (v. 1). 
It may be an advantage, and it may be a disadvantage, for a 
young man to live in the land where his father lived. If the 
father had a good record, it may help the son, at the start, to 
be known as the son of such a father. If the father had a 
bad record, it may stand in the way 6f the son’s getting a 
good start in that community, In any event, the son will 
have to live his own life just there. His father’s record can- 
not answer for him also, And a son ought to do better than 
his father wherever he is, or he does not do as well. 
generation ought to improve on the one that went before, 
Joseph brought the evil repart of them wnto their father (v.:2 


have it. And if we have a bad name in our own neighborhood, 
it will be known elsewhere. If a boy doesn’t behave well at 
school, his parents will find it out sooner or later. And if a 
young mau keeps bad company, of lives a dissolute life, he can 
no more conceal. the fact from his acquaintances than he can 
hide the smell of onions or tobacco in his breath. The very 
clove or coffee which he chews will only show that he is 
trying to hide something. If a man thinks that he can let 
down a little from his home standard of conduct or conversa- 
tion or companionship while he is up country on his summer 
vacation at Dothan, be will find that somebody who met him 
there has gone back and told the whole story at Hebron— 
and he must face the facts before his family and townsfolk. 
If you want a good name at home, you must act so as to 
deserve a good name away from home. 

His brethren saw that their father loved him more than all his 
brethren ; and they hated him (v.4). Why didn’t they love 
him all the more on this account? If they loved their 
father, why didn’t they love the one whom their father loved 
best? That ought to have been the case. It is a pity that 
their course doesn’t seem strange and unnatural. Love is 
said to be very selfish and very exacting. Too commonly 
this isso; but it ought not to be so. The truest love, the 
purest love, is in its very nature unselfish. It is of God, and 
so far God-like. It rejoices in doing and in sacrificing for a 
loved one more than in getting from and possessing that object 
of love. This it is that makes unselfishness the soul of friend- 
ship—of that love which makes no bargains, no exactions, 
which is not dependent on mere relations and circumstances, 
the greatest delight of which is in doing or yielding for its 
object. Jealousy of a loved one’s fidelity to the right is one 
thing ; but envy of the love which we would like to have, 
but which another has instead of us, is quite a different 
thing. Friendship—the truest love, the purest love—" seek- 
eth not her own.” A true mother will be glad to know that 
her margied son loves his wife more dearly even than he ever 
loved his mother. She will not hate the new daughter-in-law 
because the young husband loves her more than all-the world 
besides. The course of Joseph’s brethren was as despicable 
as it was natural. 

Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it to his brethren: and 
they hated him yet the more (v.5), The dreaming a dream 
was all right, but the telling a dream to his brothers was not 
all right. What good was likely to come through Joseph’s 
telling that dream to his brothers? What proper motive 








child begins to suspect that a parent is not fair. 





the family. So many elementsof paternal and maternal parent- 
age give many varieties of heredity and necessary discord. 


could have prompted Joseph to that telling? Did he think 
that his brothers would gain in character or in spirit throug!, 
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learning that he would overtop them all? It is never right 
to say that which is not true, but it is not always right to tell 
just what is true. A boy ought to know what to keep to 
himself, as well as what to speak out about. Modesty ought 
to keep a boy’s mouth shut when he is tempted to tell how 
big a man He seems to God or to his fellows. 

And he dreamed yet another dream, and told it to his brethren 
(v. 9). If a lad is inclined to talk too much, or too freely, 
one lesson of trouble is not enough for a cure. He is hardly 
out of one difficulty before he gets himself into another. 
God’s spiritual revelations to us are not always to be disclosed 
to others. In every case they are sacred, and they are to be 
used only as we understand to be God's purpose through us. 

And his father rebuked him, and said... Shall I and thy 
mother and thy brethren indeed come to bow down to thee? ... 
But his father kept the saying in mind (vs. 10,11). Evenifa 
father would be glad to know that his son is to be greater 
than himself, he does not want the son to be telling of it 
beforehand. Modesty is a good accompaniment of greatness, 
even if it be not essential to it. But a father who sees that 
his favorite son has visions in dreams, with signs of coming 
greatuess in them, will be pretty sure to keep tle matter in 
mind. Jacob and Joseph, and the brethren of. Joseph, had 
their good traits and their faults. The faults are to be 
shunned by us, and the good traits improved on. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To-day our lesson is one of great sadness, Look first at 
the story, as it is told in all simplicity and plainness. Jacob 
is old, and has many children by his two wives. Among 
them is Joseph, a lad now seventeen years of age, and by 
nature and grace a most lovable boy. Jacob loves him more 
than all of his other children, not, however, because he is 
nobler than they, but simply because he is “the son of his 
old age,” and the child of his favorite wife. This was both 
foolish and wrong, and was sure to bring trouble into the 
family. Joseph’s brothers were evil-minded men, and did 
many wrong things, and the story of their evil deeds came to 
the ears of the father through Joseph. This further angered 
them, and they fairly hated him. Of course, now they only 
needed the right opportunity to do him hurt, and this came 
before long. In the meantime, however, young Joseph had two 
Get the class to tell of the 
dreams ‘that he had, and how they were received by his 
brothers, and even by his father. Get the class also to tell 
how these dreams were eventually fulfilled, many years 
after this. 

How hard a thing itis to learn wisdom! If Jacob had used 
his memory rightly, he would have recalled the great trouble 
that arose in his father’s family, just because he was his 


mother’s “ favorite,” and Esau the “favorite” of his father. | 


He would have seen that it was not well to make Joseph his 
“darling,” and espécially to show his preferences so plainly 
as to arouse the envy of his brethren. Egt the old man was 
blind to all this, and, instead of following the dictates of wis- 
dom, he followed those of his own heart, and so got into more 
trouble. 

There are many living in these later days, who, if they 
would only be guided by experience, both that of others and 
that of their own lives, would keep out of much trouble into 
which now they fall. If experience were all that is needed to 
keep people from troubles, we should have much less of 
sorrow and pain than we now have. But the hearts of men 
are set to do evil so often, that they set aside all the teach- 
ings of experience, and push ahead wilfully. They then 
get into trouble, and wonder how it has all happened. Look 
into your own life, and see how many trials you might have 
escaped if you had been willing to be guided by your own 
bitter experience, or by that of your parents or friends. If 
only we were to judge ourselves justly, we should have to 
write against the story of many of our woes, “This is my 
own fault.” 

“Behold, haw good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!” saysthe Psalmist. But, as a result 
of much experience, we have often to exclaim, “ Behold how 
they bite and devour oneanother!” This was the case in the 
family of Jacob, and has been the case a million of times 
since that. My memory brings to me many instances where 
families have been made miserable, and, at times, have been 
broken up by this same spirit of discord. Parents have made 
favorites of this child or that, and I have even heard them 
express this favoritism openly before their children. This is 
altogether evil, and can result in nothing but sorrow and 
strife. Justice should rule with even hand in the govern- 
ment of the family, and all the children should be treated 
alike. Let no parents think that their children do not notice 
this favoritism very early. They do, and it wounds their 
sense of justice, and tends to ruin the one who is the favored 
child, and make it proud and overbearing. 

Let the teacher apply this principle of gentleness and mu- 
tual forbearance between brothers and sisters, and between 


the older and the younger members of the family, to modern 
life. We are not in any danger of plotting against each 
other’s lives, nor of selling our own kindred. But there are 
other ways in which this spirit of the brothers of Joseph 
manifests itself, which cause much pain. I remember with 
what anguish I was filled, when I was small, by the careless- 
ness of my older brothers toward me at times, Not that 
they meant to hurt me in any way, but they thought that I 
was too small to go with them, and they pushed me away 
from them in their plays. Had they been more thoughtful, 
much light and joy would have come to my small heart which, 
as things were, I had to do without. Brothers, in these days, 
are often careless of the wishes of their sisters, and I have 
known boys to think that it was not manly to attend their 
sisters to church, Sunday-school, orto an evening party. All 
this is wrong, because it is selfish. 

I think there is no siglit more beautiful than a family that 
is governed by the spirit of love and self-sacrifice. There 
parents are willing to do all that lies in their power for the 
welfare of their children, and the children are happiest when 
their parents are happy. When brothers consider it their 
joy to make their sisters happy, and the sisters are on the 
lookout to make their brothers have a good time, this is 
about as near heaven as We can get in this world. Home 
should spell heaven, and not hell, as it sometimes does. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


As has been before suggested, pencil and paper to be used 
by scholars in intermediate classes becomes a valuable aid. 
Perhaps some who have recently been promoted from the pri- 
mary department cannot write very well ; in that casethey will 
all the more enjoy tryingtodoso. It isnot probable that any 
scholar will be taken from the primary class until he can read 
the Bible; and now, in all the best methods of education, chil- 
dren are taught to read and write at the sametime. A small 
writing-pad and pencil used under the teacher’s supervision 
will greatly assist understanding and memory. What young 
“ wide-awake” would have time for pranks and whispers 
while he was trying to make his own little page correct and 
concise! Unconsciously, the act of putting down a few lead- 
ing words is an aid to perception and memory. Attention 
will be secured, interest increased, practical thoughts crys- 
tallized, material for review gleaned and preserved. 

Last week’s lesson may be remembered asa night of prayer, 
until the breaking of the day. The word “Jacob” will re- 
call the circumssances of his journey with the phrase, “ A 
prayer-hearing and promise-keeping God.” 

Hebron.—To-day we learn of Jacob at his home in Hebron, 
eleven years after the night of wrestling prayer on his jour- 
ney back to the land of his fathers. Isaac was yet alive, but 
feeble and blind. Jacob had twelve sons, the elder ones 
rough men,—shepherds, who often went with their father’s 
flocks to find pasture many miles away. One son, named 
Joseph, was seventeen years old; he surely remembered the 
long journey when he was a little child, the stopping-places 
where tents were spread for the night, and the brook Jabbok, 
where they crossed. In Hebron there was another son who 
played about in his father’s sight, the pet of the household, 
four or five years old, a motherless boy; for Rachel, the 
mother of Joseph and Benjamin, died, and was buried in 
Bethlehem before they came to Hebron. 

Joseph.—We aré to learn more of Joseph than of the rest 
of Jacob’s family, though we study of them all; for God was 
using every one of them for his own plans, but in Joseph 
more than the others he seemed preparing to fulfil all he had 
promised to Abraham. Joseph was an industrious, obedient 
boy. He could be trusted io go on errands, even long-distant 
ones, and could carry messages in the right way and at the 
right time. Can you?’ His father trusted him, and he was so 
truthful and so trustworthy that every word he said could be be- 
lieved. He knew what was right, and when his elder brothers 
were angry or idle, or quarreling among themselves, he told 
his father. Not that he was a mean tattler, or glad to find 
fault, but he felt that his father should know if he was de- 
ceived or his business neglected. 

Envied.—Jacob “loved Joseph more than all his children.” 
No doubt Joseph loved his father more than any other child 
did, and was free to talk with him, and pleased to serve him ; 
for the boy was good-tempered, brave, generous, and true. 
Jacob showed how he loved him; for he gave him a coat 
finer and better than any of his sons had ever worn. It was 
not wise tq show his love in that way; for the coat which, 
perhaps, was in different colored pieces, with embroidery, 
with long sleeves and skirt, was like a royal garment fit for a 
prince. Of course, those rude, rough men, when they saw 
how their father loved him, envied him, and could not speak 
peaceably to him. * 

Joseph's Dream.—When he spoke to them, they did not 





pray you.” He did not try to tell the meaning of a dream 
he had; for he was so unsuspecting of what was in their 
hearts, that he was not -afraid to tell it all. No doubt the 
sons helped their father in harvest time, and knew how to 
gather and bind the wheat in bundles, Joseph told them 
that in his dream, as they were together in the field, his 
bundle of wheat moved out from the others, and stood upright, 
while their sheaves stood around in a circle, and made bows 
to his own. 

Hated.—His brothers spoke to him then, but fot peaceably. 
They seemed to see the meaning of the dream more plainly 
than the boyish dreamer himself. He was not keen enough 
to realize their dislike or envy, or prudent enough to keep 
his dreaming to himself, lest it should make them angry. 
They, asked him, “ Do you expect to reign over us?” They 
meant by manner and words to say, “ Do you, a spoiled child, 
think you are going to have power to rule us?” It made 
them envy him more than ever that this boy, who wore a 
costly garment as if he were a prince, and they his subjects, 
might be set up to watch them in the fields by day, and dream 
dreams about them at night. 

Another Dream.—Joseph dreamed again, and again he told 
the dream. This time it was not on earth or this world 
only ; other worlds seemed moving to honor him. “I have 
dreamed a dream more,” he said. Read the ninth verse, and 
see whatthe dream was. What isthe meaning of “‘obeisance” ? 
He told this dream to his brothers and to his father. We 
are not told what his vexed brothers said this time, but his 
father rebuked, reproved him. ‘“ Do you expect,” he asked, 
“that your father and mother and brothers will bow down to 
you tothe earth?” Jacob remembered the dream; so did his 
brothers, and, long years after, they thought of the dreaming 
boy. Were the dreams sentfrom heaven? Did Jacob think 
God had sent dreams to his beloved son as he had sent him 
the dream at Bethel when he slept on the stones? Joseph 
certainly remembered ; dreams had a great deal to do with his 
after life, as we shall learn. 

Envy and Hate.—They are twin sins. Who hated and en- 
vied his brother because his brother's offering was accepted, 
and his own-was not accepted? To what did envy and hatred 
lead? Even Jesus Christ, the sinless one, was hated and en- 
vied, and when he was brought to Pilate the governor, by 
those who wanted him crucified, “ he knew that for envy 
they had delivered him.” Among children in school, some- 
times the best scholar is envied by those who are careless or 
idle, and do not deserve the praise the good scholar receives. 
“ Why cannot you get the honors of your class, like Frank 
Brown? ”’ asked a disappointed mother of her boy. “ Don’t 
name Frank Brown to me,” he answered, “I just hate him, 
I’ve had Frank Brown preached up to me ever since I was in 
the First Reader!” The spirit of envy and hatred is alive 
yet. Do not let it enter your heart; rather ask Jesus to fill 
your heart and life with the love that “is kind,” and ° 
“envieth not.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


There are two serious difficulties for the primary teacher 
in presenting this subject. A dramatic lesson, full of action, 
appeals to children, while a lesson like this, dealing more 
with emotions or feelings, fails to reach them ;,and so our 
first difficulty is to bring action, stir, into this subject, so that 
it will not be a mere talk about the feelings of envy and 
hatred, which would scarcely touch upon the experience of 
the children. 

The second difficulty is in making this lesson a complete 
whole. The story for to-day is left unfinished at a point of 
wrong uorighted. It is important that each ptimary lesson 
should be a complete whole,—a unit in a sequence of lessons, 
In order to complete the subject, it might be well for the 
teacher to anticipate the lessons for the next three Sundays, 
by very briefly finishing the story, and showing the brothers 
as thankful for Joseph’s good fortune. If the teacher objects 
to anticipating points in these lesson stories, another plan 
might be adopted. Taking for a subject, “Kindness to 
younger brothers and sisters,” teach after the following plan, 
striving to make the lesson positive rather than negative. 

First: We need bodily strength to take good care of those 
younger and weaker than ourselves. Second: We need 
moral strength, self-denial, to rejoice when they possess much 
and we very little. 

Print the names of Jacob's “twelve boys” on the board. 
This lesson is mostly about Joseph, so I will print his name 
with a pretty color, and you may choose the color. First 
present a mental picture of the brothers out in the pasture 
with their flocks. To make the lesson more dramatic, a de- 
scription of the toils and dangers of shepherds might be 
given. After a talk of the companionship of the brothers in 
the pastures, for contrast, introduce the thought of envy 
creeping in. Joseph had so much of his father’s love, and 
such a beautiful coat, that these brothers, who wanted all the 





want to listen, so he had to call them, and say, “ Hear, I 





good things for themselves, began to “make trouble.” And 
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more good things are promised Joseph. Quote and explain 
the dreams. 

The brothers feel worse than ever: The father left Joseph 
im their care. Did you ever have the care of the younger 
children? ‘You may tell me about it, because our lesson_to- 
day is about kindness to younger brothers and sisters. 

There are several children in this class who are strong 
enough to defend the weak ones. We will choose one of 
these to tell us how he likes to use his strength when taking 
care of younger children. (All the boys will wish to tell of 
their feats of strength. Suppress anything like boasting, and 
show how envy weakens.) 

Sometimes wild beasts attacked the shepherds and sheep. 
In those days there was always danger from lions and bears. 
Joseph’s brothers were well armed, and would have fought 
bravely to defend him. A greater danger threatened Joseph. 
The brothers envied him. Tell me how that could lead to 
danger. 

We may have to wait several Sundays before hearing the 
“glad part” of this story, for it stops here to-day. 

Application.—Suggest that the best way to overcome feel- 
ings of dislike and ehvy ie to work very hard to de # kind- 
ness for the envied one. Illustrating ‘svoriés can be used here 
or, better still, let the children make their own application, 
by relating imaginary opportunities for performing these 
kind acts. 

NOTES. 

If the children grow restless, give them pencils and papers 
for a “conceptional drawing.” Subjects: Jacob’s tent, the 
brothers in the fields with their sheep, and Joseph in his 
coat of colors. Praise according to conscientious work, not 
according to mere manual skill. 

Northampton, Mass. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. | 


“Coat oF Many Coxrours.”—Both the name and the 
description give us an insight into the progress in the 
arts of civilization which had been already made. The 
word ehetoneth, rightly translated “coat,” or “outer gar- 
ment,” was incorporated into the Greek language as chiton, 
the word for any loose outer garment, implying that such 
were originally adopted from the East. It is curious that 
philologists maintain that our familiar word “cotton” is 
also derived from the same Hebrew original, inferring 
from this that it signifies a fabric woven from some vege- 
table material, as flax or cotton. The coat being of many 
colors, whether this means*embroidery or patchwork, also 
shows that the art of dyeing was already practiced even 
among pastoral tribes. While the’ Easterns are proverbially 

fond of bright colors, the no- 
mad Arab of the desert rarely 
wears anything except mate- 
rial of wool, or goat’s or 
camel’s hair, woven in the 
native color. The very char- 
acter of his pursuits necessi- 
tates this; for it is only in a 
somber or sand-colored gar- 
ment that he can hint suc 
cessfully in the desert. Bright 
colors would render 
him too conspicuous. 
But he shows his 
taste for them by the 
way in which his 
children are clad, if 
clad atall. One sees 
the little ones play- 
ing about a Bedaween 
camp, sometimes ab- 
solutely naked, at 
other times the boys 
decorated with scanty 
jackets and handker- 
chiefs of the bright- 
est blue and yellow, whilst the little girls seldom have 
anything beyond dark-blue linen frocks. These jackets 
often reminded me of Joseph’s coat of many colors. Bright 
patches of every available color are sewn together, often 
in really graceful patterns, and the edges finished off with 
needlework in many-colored worsteds. The children of 
the rich, in towns, wear, as their gala dress, silk coats, em- 
broidered in flowers and many gaudy patterns. In a scene 
depicted on the tomb of an Egyptian king of the twelfth 
dynasty [about 2000 B.C.], earlier than the time of Jacob, 
Asiatic visitors are represented as offering presents, dressed in 
robes ef rich coloring, apparently formed of small pieces or 
patches sewn together, no Egyptians being depicted in such 
a dress, This would seem to imply that such clothing was 
the recognized fioliday costume of Syria. 

Dreams.—Orientals still attach very much greater signifi- 

cance to dreams than we do, and firmly believe that all 
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Semites with coats of many colors, 











actual condition or waking thoughts or schemes of the 
sleeper. Arabs by the camp-fire are still as fond of telling 
their dreams, and discussing their meaning, as “were the 
Midianites whom Gideon overheard relating and interpret- 
ing the dream of the barley-cake, and still exhibit the same 
ingenuity in applying them for direction or caution in the or- 
dinary proceedings of the day. Thus my guides have urged 
me not to go on to the camping-ground that I have planned, 
because they were sure I should find the wells dry, since one 
of them had dreamed in the night that he had lost his ass, 
which had been seeking in vain for water. It was in vain 
that I argued with him that the dream more probably origi- 
nated from their having been disturbed in the night in order 
to catch some runaway beast. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY rfHE KEV. WILLIAM EWING, 


«“ 


ysRAEL Loven JosEPH MORE THAN ALL His CuIL- 
DREN.”—The affection which, in the Orient, naturally falls 
to the eldest as the hope of the family, was here bestowed 
upon the second youngest. No display of regard for the first- 
born is. likely to stir feelings of jealousy in the younger breasts. 
They are taught from the very dawn of consciousness to look 
up to him as their natural chief and superior. While the 
Bedwy father is proud of all his children, I have often heard 
him address the eldest in Ianguage of respect and tenderness, 
which he could not have used to the younger without moving 
to discontent and jealousy. 

“Brnpina SHEAVES IN THE FIELD.”—This is a genuine 
mid-Palestinian picture. In the season of harvest the ground 
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gers of favoritism in a family? How can these dangers be 
avoided? What sort of coat was this “of many colors’’? 

4. A Hatrep Broruer (v.%4).—What reason had some of 
Joseph’s brothers already for hating him? (v.2.) Sometimes 
it happens that a man’s good qualities make people hate him ; 
when? Why is it wo to a man if “all men speak well” of 
him? What reference in this verse to the common Eastern 
salutation ? 

5. A Favorep Broruer (vs. 5-9).—Should Joseph have 
told his dreams? If not, why not? What experiences with 
dreams did Joseph afterwards have? (Gen. 40,41.) Why 
were these dreams sent to Joseph? Why is it better that all 
should not be equal, but that someshould serve others? Why 
should Christians, of all men, be especially willing to take the 
place of servants? 

6. An Enviep Broruer (vs. 10, 11).—Why was Jacob 
right in rebuking Joseph? Why was he right also in re- 
membering and pondering over the dreams? What is the 
significance of dreams nowadays? What is envy? What 
are some of its evil results? Why is it one of the most dan- 
gerous feelings one can harbor? How can one get rid of it? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. How many children had Jacob? 2. Where did they all 
live? 3. Who was Jacob’s favorite? 4. Why? 5. Why did 
Joseph’s brothers hate him? (Give five or six reasons.) 
6. What was Joseph’s first dream? 7. His second? 8. What 
was the sin of Joseph’s brothers? 9. Why is envy a fearful sin? 

Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. Who of Jacob’s family are mentioned in this lesson? 
2. What were the causes of discord among them? 3. What 
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Ancient Egyptians cutting and binding grain. 


is as dry astinder. The reapers have no fear of rain. When 
the grain is cut, it is simply bound to sheaves and thrown 
down, until it may be carried off to the threshing floor. 
“Stooks” are rarely seen. To set up the sheaves would, for 
the most part, be a needless waste of energy. Hence, when 
Joseph, in his dream, looks over the harvest field, he sees the 
sheaves all prostrate, 

“His FatrHer Kept THE SAyING In Minp.”—I once 
had occasion to deal seriously with a man who had the 
murder of his own daughter on his conscience. A large 
bribe had freed him from the hands of the Turkish 
authorities, but not from the agonies of remorse. He suf- 
ered much from physical weakness, greatly aggravated by 
mental pain. One day, on calling, I was surprised to find 
his face radiant with joyfulexcitement. He assured me God 
had at last proved merciful to him. In his dreams he had 
seen the virgin mother of God looking sweetly upon him, 
coming towards him, and stretching out her hands with words 
of benediction. So, truly, do the Orientals still believe, as 
did Elihu, the old sage of Buz, in the gray light of his early 
day, that “in a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed; then he 
openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction, that 
he may withdraw man from his purpose.” 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Jacos (v. 1).—How did Esau receive Jacob? (Gen. 33.) 
What did Jacob do at Bethel? (Gen. 35: 1-7.) Who was 
Jacob’s twelfth son? (Gen. 35:18.) What were the names 
of these twelve? (Gen. 35 : 23-26.) Why were Joseph and 
Benjamin so much. better than the rest? Where did Jacob 
finally come to live? (Gen. 35 : 27; 37 : 14.) 

2. A Farrnrun Son (v. 2).—Where was Joseph born? 
What change in Joseph’s training must have come from his 
father’s experience at the fords of the Jabbok? from contact 
with Isaac? As the youngest brother, what may have been 
Joseph's duties toward these sons of Bilhah and Zilpah? As 
elder son of Rachel, what may have been his authority over 
them? When is it righf to report others’ misdeeds? When 
wrong? . J 

3. A BeLovep Son (v. 3).—What are some of the reasons 
why Joseph was Jacob’s favorite son? What are the dan- 





wrong was done by Jacob, by Joseph, or by the brothers? 
4. How might this discord have been avoided? 5. What 
lessons should we learn from this story ? 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
HOW THE DISCORD GREW. 


| PARTIALITY 

| SELF-ESTEEM 

| ENVY ° 
DISCORD 


FATHER. 
SON. 
BROTHERS. 
FAMILY. 


IN THE 


A ROOT OF BITTERNESS. 


HIS DREAMS CAME TRUE. 


GOOD tre ‘ 


WAS IT 
ORA 


‘‘But-seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteous- | 


| ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“ How sweet and heavenly is the sight,” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” ° 
“Have you had a kindness shown?” 

“* What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
“T’ve found a joy in sorrow.” 

“ Let us gather up the sunbeams.” 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson is more valuable as a warning than as an ex- 
ample. It shows family life as it was before the time of the 
«modern Sunday-school, in thé good old days” for which so 
many are longing. Love here shows itself in partiality. 
Envy and hatred show themselves where love ought to be. 
And modesty is crowded out by a desire to be known as the 


1 Nore.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy & full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co , 1031 Walnut Sirect, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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best one of all. Even the youngest child can see how he 
could improve on the conduct of Joseph and his brothers. 

If one does evil, he must expect to be known as an evil- 
doer. If one is not loved so well as another, it were better 
for him to try to deserve more love than to hate the one who is 
loved more"than he is. If one has a loving message from 
God for himself personally, while he should take that message 
to his own heart, he ought to be careful about communi- 
cating it to others, for whom it was not intended, and who 
would inevitably be pained by it. 

It is easy to create discord in a family. It is not so easy to 
secure harmony in a family, But the harder task is better 
than the easier one in this case. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Evil companions are sometimes to be found in one’s own 
family. In such a case one must strive to be better than his 
companions. 

When a son finds that his father or mother loves him more 
than his brothers or his sisters, he has a duty to be specially 
considerate of those who are not so favored in love. 

It is not easy to speak lovingly out of a hating heart. 
Love must be in the heart before it can find hearty expression 
outside. 

There are lessons to be learned from our dreams, But 
then the question comes to us, What are we to do with these 
lessons ? 

A man may even make an unwise use of a message from God. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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THE LESSON COMMITTEE AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY A STAFF CORRESPONDEN7. 


For more than a score of years the International Les- 
son Committee has led the studies of the millions in 
the Sunday-schools; and yet this committee, as a 
whole, has seldom been seen by its appreciative fol- 
lowers, Its members have met for their work every 
year, sometimes oftener; but time has been precious, 
work pressing, and there seemed but little profit in pub- 
licity. So they came unheralded to their meetings, and, 
when done, they would 

“ Fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 

When they met in Boston last December, however, 
they had consented to a public meeting, which proved 
so satisfactory to all concerned that similar consent was 
easily gained for their next meeting, which they decided 
should be at Philadelphia. It so happened that a mem- 
ber of Grace Baptist Church of Philadelphia was at the 
Boston meeting, and he, learning of theirintention, invited 
the Committee to meet at The Temple of this church, 
which is the largest house of worship in the city, and 
there to accept a greeting from the Sunday-school people 
of the vicinity. To this the Committee agreed. 

Another element of interest soon entered into the plan. 
There have been several Sunday-school superintendents’ 
associations in Philadelphia, but there was no general 
orgauization of its schools. A committee of the superin- 
tendents had been appointed, therefore, to call a conven- 
tion for organizing the entire city. So it came to pass 
that this convention and the greeting to the Lesson 
Committee were arranged for one day, March 13, and 
for one place, The Temple, at Broad and Berks streets. 

At 10 A. M. a goodly number of lesson editers as- 
sembled for conference at The Temple. The Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union, The Congregational Sunday- 
school Union, The Sunday School Times, The Baptist 
Publication Society, and several other important in- 
terests, were represented by theireditors. They met for 
fraternal discussion of the methods best adapted to effec- 
tively present God's word to the young, and their con- 
ference was preparatory to interviews subsequently to be 
held with the Lesson Committee. 

At 2.30 P. M., the general convention of Sunday- 


schools of the city was called to order by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Henry, president of the First District of the State 
Sunday-school Association. Hon. John Wanamaker 
was called to the chair, and made a characteristic 
address of welcome, after the president of the State 
Sunday-school Association, the Rev. Dr. W. A. Stanton 
of Pittsburgh, had conducted devotional exercises. The 
pastor of The Temple, the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, 
also spoke ;%hen the Rev. Alexander Henry ; then B, F. 
Jacobs of Chicago and of the Lesson Committee. All of 
them drove direct to one point,—the organization of the 
city for better Sunday-school work. They carried the 
day, and the organization was effected with enthusiasm, 
Dr. C. R. Blackall being chosen president; the Rey. 8. G. 
Shannon, vice-president ; Richard H. Wallace, secretary ; 
Thomas A. Redding, treasurer; and a representative ex- 
ecutive cOmmittee being selected. Thus the first prac- 
tical achievement of this great occasion was made. 

Between the afternoon and evening sessions a banquet 
in honor of the Lesson Committee was served by the 
Sunday-school of The Temple. Twelve of the fifteen 
members of the Committee were present, Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. Cunnyngham, and Chancellor Blake being absent. 
Around the outside circle of a table of horseshoe shape 
sat the Committee; the three who have served from its 
beginning at the center, the others in the order of 
seniority: At the side extensions of the table sat as dis- 
tinguished a company of Sunday-school workers as ever 
met at one board. Dr. Trumbull, of The Sunday School 
Times, was given the place of honor on the Committee’s 
right. Dr. George Dana Boardman sat on their left, 
and invoked God’s blessing on the gathering. Else- 
where, as their fancy settled it, sat Hon, Ex-Post- 
master-General John Wanamaker; Hon. George 8. 
Graham, district attorney; Hon. John Field, Gen- 
eral Louis Wagner, Colonel Charles 8. Banes, Patterson 
Du Bois of The Sunday School Times; Dr. E. W. 
Rice of the American Sunday-school Union; Robert H. 
Hinckley, Esq.; W. N. Hartshorn and M. C. Hazard 
of Boston; Richard G. Oellers, of The Philadelphia 
Record ; Thomas, May Peirce; and Boston W. Smith, 
the chapel-car evangelist; together with a choice com- 
pany of active clergymen, and nearly all the official staff 
of the State Sunday-school Association. 

+ There were no: speeches at the banquet, save a short 
address of welcome from Pastor Conwell, but there was 
abundance of cheery social converse as the feast pro- 
gressed and the time sped by. The banquet-room was 
brilliantly lighted, the tables were beautifully decorated, 
the entire occasion was delightfully pleasant. 

For the evening service, seats had been reserved for 
the guests of the banquet. Over two thousand other re- 
served seats had been placed at the disposal of the Sun- 
day-school public, and they were all taken. After this 
demand had been met, a thousand seats still remained 
for the general public, and they were filled. It was a 
splendid audience. 

Professor David D. Wood discoursed- sweet music on 
the grand organ as the people gathered, and precisely at 
eight o’clock his superb chorus of a hundred and fifty 
members rose and sang Mozart’s “Gloria.” Then the 
Lesson Committee came upon the spacious platform, pre- 
ceded by the associate pastor of The Temple, Dr. Peltz, 
as host, and Hon. John Wanamaker as chairman of the 
evening, the Rev. Drs. George Dana Boardman and 
Arthur T. Pierson, who conducted the devotional ser- 
vices, followed the Committee. 

After the Scripture reading and prayer, and the sing- 
ing of ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,” Mr. Wanamaker 
called on the audience to rise and greet the Lesson Com- 
mittee. Three thousand persons sprang to their feet, 
and three thousand handkerchiefs fluttered in the air. 
Nothing could have been more enthusiastic or more 
beautiful. Each member of the Committee was then 
presented personally to the audience, and, as each rose 
and bowed, hearty applause was bestowed upon him. 
In this way Mr. Wanamaker presented Dr. John Hall, 
Dr. Warren Randolph, B. F. Jacobs, Esq., Dr. John A. 
Broadus, Dr. J. 8S. Stahr, Dr. H. L. Baugher, Dr. John 
Potts, Dr. A. E. Dunning, Professor J. I. D. Hinds, 
Dr. B. B. Tyler, Dr. D. Berger, and Dr. M. D. Hoge, 
This fraternal service was then ratified by singing 
“* Blest be the tie that binds.” 

Dr. Hall made a charming address, following one line 
of argument for the inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
urging with impressive sentences the more reverent study 
of the sacred Book. Mr. Jacobs spoke on Sunday-school 
effort, setting forth its need and its methods. His ad- 
dress was full of incident, and back of all was the old- 
time fervor which has so long marked his utterances, 





Dr, Potts told of some achievements for righteousness 


recently won in Canada, and then spoke of the Uniform 
Lessons as a power which is building up the character 
and adding to the numbers of the church of God. 
It was a pity that the financial effort crowded Dr. 
Potts so that he cut his address to a mere fraction of 
what it would have been. No man is more beloved in 
the States than is this sturdy son of the Queen’s domin- 
ion. He ought to have a whole evening with three thou- 
sand teachers as a favored audience, 
The Hallelujah Chorus, rendered by the chorus of The 
Temple, near the close of the service, was felt to fitly 
express the sentiment of that great audience. From 
many a heart sincere hallelujahs ascended for the blessed 
work of this one day. 
On Wednesday morning, the 14th, the Committee 
reassembled at The Temple to receive delegations inter- 
ested in Bible work, and to confer as to desired modifica- 
tions of methods now in vogue. The Institute of Sacred 
Literature was represented by Professor F. K. Sanders 
of Yale University, who thought the grade of studies 
should be greatly elevated; indeed, that theological 
students and ministers should not be overlooked in the 
plans. Lesson writers and publishers were represented 
by Messrs. C. R. Blackall, M. C. Hazard, D. C. Cook, 
E. W. Rice, and others, having in charge a wide sweep 
of lesson publications. They had no special grievance 
to present nor revolutionary measures to urge. The 
Primary Teachers’ Union was represented by W. N. 
Hartshorn of Boston, Israel P. Black and Mrs. M. G. 
Kennedy of Philadelphia, Mrs. W. F. Crafts of Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs. J. 8. Ostrander of Brooklyn, New York, and 
Mrs. 8. W. Clark of New York. These were agreed that 
a separate lesson should be furnished for the primary 
classes, Mrs. Crafts alone dissenting. 

After these had been fully heard, the Committee and 
a few friendssat down to a midday collation, after which 
they inspected the buildings of this institutional church, 
and then repaired to their hotel for their final discus- 
sions. The occasion had been to them a rare opportu- 
nity to get the pulse of the Sunday-school body; and 
may the Lord lead to such decisions on their part as 
‘shall redound to‘his'glory ! 
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WAYS‘OF WORKING. 


—_—@———— 
CULTIVATING THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 
IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


How to cultivate the missionary spirit in the Sunday- 
school, is an ever-recurring because an ever-important 
subject. 

The custom in the Pilgrim Congregational Sunday- 
school of Minneapolis, Minnesota, is thus stated: “ We 
seize every opportunity to secure an address before the 
school by an interesting returned missionary, and we 
receive letters from both home and foreign missionaries,” 

In the First Congregational Sunday-school of Elgin, 
Illinois, a “superintendent of benevolences” is now one 
of the regular officers. His position is thus defined in 
the printed constitution of this school : 

The superintendent of benevolences shall report quarterly, 
and at such other times as requested by the superintendent, the 
objects for which the benevolences should be given. In order 
to aid him, it is desirable that any member or class of the school 
should call his attention, from time to time, to any object 
towards which it would be well to contribute. He shall set 
forth, in a paper not exceeding five minutes in length, the ob- 
ject and amount of the benevolent contributions that should be 
made for the quarter. 


A part of the regular weekly contributions is used for 
outside benevulences, as well as “‘the net proceeds of all 
contributions at special exercises.” 

A lady Bible-class teacher, as president of the “ mis- 
sionary committee” in one of the leading Presbyterian 
Sunday-schools in Northern New York, writes: “Our 
printed report will show that we raise some money,— 
and keep it! Our Young Ladies’ Missionary Society 
and the Mission Band interest many, but the idea is to 
gain the interest of the school asa school. Oursuperin- 
tendent would like a general missionary exercise pre- 
pared for the last Sunday in March. Last year we had 
one of the nature of a Columbian affair.” 

The effort at making the whole school one missionary 
society has been successful in repeated instances. There 
are monthly or quarterly meetings, at or after the Sun- 
day-school hour, or on a Sunday evening, with exercises 
similar to the “Sunday-school concert” of a generation 
ago. In the First United Brethren Sunday-school of 
Dayton, Ohio, “ Missionary Sunday ” is the first one in 








every month. Last year the amount collected on these 
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twelve Sundays was more than two hundred and thirty 
dollars, as against thirty-eight dollars in other ways 
during that time. The annual report of the school gives 
both the general contributions and the missionary offer- 
ings of each class. An officer of this school summarizes 
its missionary methods as constant presentation of the 
subject; setting apart the offering of the first Sunday of 
every month; letting the school see live missionaries 
frequently ; giving the ladies of the Missionary Society a 
few minutes, if they desire it, at any time; and making 
more of personal giving than of urging others to give. 

The Bethany Chapel Missionary Society of Brooklyn, 
New York, has a record of sixteen years, during which 
the offerings to benevolences have aggregated more than 
eight thousand dollars. There is a “ Board of Direc- 
tion ” in this school, consisting of two teachers and two 
Bible-class scholars, which “ arranges for the quarterly 
and annual meetings of the society,” as the superinten- 
dent, Mr. J. A. Davidson, writes. ‘The four quarterly 
meetings are held on a special week-evening, and the 
annual meeting on the first Sunday in January. The 
board of appropriation is also composed of teachers and 
scholars, and makes recommendations as to the distribu- 
tion of the money. The chairman of this committee 
makes a report at the quarterly meetings, the Society 
acts upon it, and the treasurer is authorized to make the 
payments. The scholars of the school are thoroughly 
informed as to how their money is spent.” Each class 
of the Sunday-school has its own missionary sub-com- 
mittee, with a title of some sort, as ‘ Burden-Bearers,” 
“The Resolutes,” and “ Little Lights.” 

In the Second Congregational Sunday-school of Attle- 
boro’, Massachusetts, “an excellent plan” has been in 
operation several years, The superintendent, Mr. M. L. 
Chapman, says: “ We find that when scholars know 
just where their money is to be used they give more 
freely.”” This information is given at the beginning of 
the year by means of a printed leaflet, on which the 
offering of each Sunday of the year is designated, whether 
to home or foreign missions, to a special work, or to its 
own library, etc. A copy of this is retained by each 
scholar and class as a constant reminder. 

A very active Christian woman, who is well informed 
on missionary methods, when asked to give one particular 
hint as to cultivating the missionary spisit in the Sunday- 
achool, said she believed that much could be accom- 
plished by distributing well-edited children’s missionary 
magazines—like ‘‘ Over Sea and Land ”—in the Sunday- 
school, in place of some of the Sunday-school papers 
made up largely of anecdotes and stories, 

The stereopticon is also playing a more important part 
in missionary work than formerly. Not only may many 
appropriate “ views”’ for missionary concerts, addresses, 
and children’s services, be obtained by selecting from the 
lists of dealers, but ‘‘ Magic Lantern Lectures” are being 
prepared by the missionary societies. For example, the 
Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board, at 53 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has already prepared such lectures concern- 
ing missions in India, China, and Persia. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PROFESSOR SAYCE ON HIGHER 
CRITICISM.* 


What Professor Sayce has to say on any subject is sure 
to attract attention, and to prove stimulating and thought- 
provoking. Whether one agrees with him or not, one 
cannot but be interested in his view of a subject, and in 
his way of stating it. 

There is a suggestion of something militant in the 
title of this book, and the quotation-marks with which it 
is set off. The suggestion is not wholly misleading. 
Two sorts of biblical scholars Professor Sayce disap- 
proves. He calls them the “ Higher Critics” and the 
“ Apologists.” He states his disapproval with much 
emphasis, and with some asperity ; but whether his dif- 
ferences with the men whom he calls Higher Critics 
should be regarded as other than differences of detail, 
depends on the logical form in which one states the 
question. 

The book is rich in archeological information. This 
information is given, however, less for its own value 
than as furnishing facts from which to argue the ques- 
tions discussed. On one important question the argu- 
ment seems to be conclusive. Professor Sayce shows by 


* The ee " and the Verdict of the Monuments. By 
A.H. Sayce, D.C.L., LL. D., Queen's College, Oxford. Published under 
the direction of the Tract Committee. 8vo, RP. x. 575. London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Kuowledge ; New York: E. & J. B 
Young & Co, 8. 





abundant evidence that alphabetical writing and\the 
habit of recording events had existed, in the regions 
occupied by the Israelites and their ancestors, for many 
centuries before the Exodus, It follows from this that 
the contents of the Old Testament books may have been 
handed down in writing from those times. The assump- 
tion that the art of writing and the habit of making 
records did not exist within reach of Israel till centuries 


after the events recorded in the PentateuchMs an untrue’ 


assumption. That our earlier biblical writings are at 
least based on documents contemporaneous with the 
events, is a supposition not in the least improbable. It 
is incorrect to take it for granted that we have here 
merely late records of things that had been for centuries 
matters of oral tradition. , 

* This is a conclusion of no small importance. , It does 
not necessarily disprove the current theories*of those 
who hold to the late origin of the Pentateuch, but it 
necessitates a pretty general revision of the arguments 
which they have heretofore been accustomed to use. 
This conclusion Professor Sayce supports by facts drawn 
from the records of Babylonia and Egypt, from the 
Mingwan and Saban inscriptions in southern Arabia, 
from the el-Amarna letters, and from the excavations at 
Tel el-Hesy in Palestine. The evidence is sufficient, 
and the presentation of it strong; and on this and other 
grounds, Professor Sayce very strongly affirms the his- 
toricity of the Old Testament narratives. 

But if this statement were arrested at this point, it 
would entirely misrepresent the views of Professor Sayce. 
While thus vindicating the historical character of the 
narratives, he rejects, practically, most of the chrono- 
logical and other numerical statements of the Old Testa- 
ment. He finds frequent errors of fact in the earlier 
Old Testament books, numerous errors in the books of 
Chronicles, and thorough untrustworthiness in the books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. If we may judge by 
an induction that has been extended to some dozens 
of instances, he regards the statements. in Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Persian inscriptions as uniformly more 
trustworthy than statements made in the Old Testament. 
His contention is that archeological evidence should be 
introduced more freely into the study of Old Testament 
higher criticism. He holds that the effect of this would 
be to sustain the credibility of some parts of the Old 
Testament which many now regard as incredible. He 
further holds that there should be a more distinct recog- 
nition of original Babylonian and other non-Israelite 
elements in the Old Testament. 

There are weaknesses as well as excellences in the 
book. Its worst weakness is one which it has in com- 
mon with nearly every recent work, of every school, on 
these subjects. That weakness is a lack of any careful 
study of the contents of the Old Testament as it stands. 
When a fresh body of inscriptions is brought to light, 
men go to work and study them, They make mistakes 
at first. They find contradictions. But they keep at it 
till they reconcile the contradictions, and overcome the 
difficulties, and reach intelligent results. Or when some 
new idea in regard to biblical literary phenomena is pre- 
sented, men use great painstaking in studying the phe- 
nomena clause by clause and word by word. But they 
take no such pains in studying the events recorded in 
the Bible. They fancy that they know all about them 
already. They compare Assyrian dates based on the 
fact that the first year of Nebuchadnezzar was 604 B.C., 
with biblical dates based on the fiction that the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar was 606 B.C. They build upon 
traditional interpretations of the Old Téstament, instead 
of building on what the Old Testament says. They 
piece together, with great care, the different bits of evi- 
dence they can glean from the monuments, and find that 
assertions which seemed contradictory really fit and inter- 
pret one another. But they raise an outcry against do- 
ing the same thing with the evidence found in the Bible. 
Professor Sayce says that a higher criticism of the Old 
Testament, based solely on certain lines of literary and 
historical phenomena within the Bible, is too narrow, 
and needs to be corrected and supplemented by evidence 
drawn from archeology. He is correct, but there is one 
need more pressing 4till, and that is that we recognize 
and remedy our ignorance of the actual contents of the 
Old Testament as it stands. 


An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy. By John Bascom, 
author of “Science of Mind,” ete. (12mo, pp. xiii, 518. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.) 


First Friedrich Ast and then Hegel undertook to show 
that the history of philosophy is itself a philosophy. 
The various systems form a series of steps in a necessary 


order of development, and supply mutually their: de- | 


ficiencies. It is not exactly in this spirit that. Dr. 





| 


Bascom approaches the subject. Like Hegel, he recog- 
nizes, in theory at least, the compensatory arrangements: 
by which the extreme statements of one school correct 
those of another, and thus preserve the equilibrium. 
But his own philosophic orthodoxy is too decided to 
permit a treatment which is so near to phifsophic in- 
difference. Thus his treatment of Spinoza has a polemic 
tone, and hardly recognizes the grand service done by 
his philosophy in combating mechanical Deism at the 
close of the eighteenth*century. That it has “no hold 
on life, no weight of truth,” is too much to say of a 
philosophy which influenced Lessing, Herder, Goethe, 
Niebuhr, Schleiermacher, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
and which nelped most of them from Deism to Chris- 
tian Theism. In the treatment of the modern period, 
Dr. Bascom follows national lines. Thus Edwards, Mc- 
Cosh, Mark Hopkins, Hickock, John Fiske, and Bowne, 
represent American philosophy. This throws the Ger- 
mans into a later place, and distorts somewhat the 
proper historic order. Thus Kant comes after more than 
a score of writers who lived later, and many of whom 
were vitally affected by his teaching. In the exposition 
of the systems, Dr. Bascom aims to seize on the salient 
and characteristic points, to the omission often of the 
qualifications by which the writers defended or modified 
their systems. His gift of presentation is good, and his 
language has only the fault of being strictly technical. 
As he notes.in his preface, his book presupposes a cer- 
tain acquaintance with the matter in hand. It is not a 
primer for beginners. 


The Lie Be E hoe and the Things that Pertain to her 
Life. n M. Firebaugh. (8vo, illustrated, pp. xi, 
186. Piiledelphis The F.A. Davis Co. $1.25.) 


These sketches from the home life and experiences of 
a physician’s wife present a unique phase_of private life, 
little known, yet full of suggestive value. It is difficult 
to estimate just how far the career of a physician is de- 
pendent ypon the congenial tastes and sympathetic en- 
couragement ofa wife. Yetit is true that in the measure 
of such conjugal sympathy lies much of his strongest in- 
centive to faithfulness, while it also includes compensa- 
tion for the necessary sacrifice of personal comfort. It is 
just as true that the Jack-of this disposition, on the part 
of the wife, to share.in the:-burden-bearing of her hus- 
band, is oftén responsible for sadness of heart and dis- 
mal failure. Herein lies a lesson which those who need 
it will find sharply pointed in these brightly written 
pages. The general public as well, having an interest in 
whatever concerns this universal family friend, will find 
here many profitable hints, while enjoying fully the 
author’s subtle humor and keen insight into human 
nature. The serious side of the picture is well handled 
in the narration of pathetic incidents:from real life, and 
in the thoughtful consideration of the nobler motives 
which should actuate the life of every conscientious phy- 
sician. A portrait of the author and numerous excellent 
illustrations accompany the text. 


The Conversion of India: 
Time, A.D. 193-1893. 
(8v0, ‘pp. xix, 258. 
Revell Co. $1.50.) 


This book marks the new attitude towards missionary 
history. Formerly Protestant works on the subject be- 
gan with the establishment of the Tranquebar Mission 
by the Danish Lutherans. Now we are interested to 
know what was doné and attempted in the earlier ages 
of the Church, and why the handful of Christians of 
St. Thomas represent the only impression made by the 
gospel on this almost continental country. Mr. Smith 
finds room, also, for the labors of Xavier and his suc- 
cessors, while criticising the methods which explain 
their failure. ‘He regards Alexander Duff as the great 
organizer of missionary methods, and traces to his edu- 
cational policy the gratifying increase in the number of 
conversions to Christianity which have been effected. 
In twenty years the number of native Christians rose 
from 57,000 to 127,000. In 1890 there were 559,661, of 
whom 182,722 were communicants. Mr. Smith, writing 
from an English standpoint, praises highly the work 
done by American missionaries, especially Judson and 
the Scudders. 


From Pantaenus to the Present 
By George Smith, C.1L.E., LL.D. 
New York and realy Fleming H. 


Evening Tales : Done into English from the French of Frédéric 
Ortoli. By Joel Chandler Harris. (12mo, pp. 280. New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.) 


The author of “ Uncle Remus” has wandered into a 
by-path of literature, led thither by the children of his 
own household. The result—the reproducing of a series 
of nonsensical tales from the French literature of fable 
—is most pleasing. Mr. Harris has sufficiently Angli- 
cized the foreign elements of expression and incident, 
so that the strictest purity of tone is maintained, while 
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the fascinating attractions of the French 
fable are preserved in a marked degree. 
The objection to tales purely of the ima- 
gination for evening reading to children. 
applies to this collection, but with much 
less force than usual, because of a certain 
characteristic gentleness of treatment. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times.is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 144,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 


advertising rute is $1.25 per line, with discounts |. 


of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on am advertisement running @ year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain ‘uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up 0,‘ the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, wili be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


For a nerve tonic, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. H. M. Harlow, Augusta, 
Maine, says: “I regard it as one of the best 
remedies in all cases in which the system 
requires an acid and a nerve tonic. I have 
used it freely with most excellent results.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


President Lincoln used to say that you 
could fool some people all the time, and all of the 
people some of the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all of the time. This explains why people 
come back to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
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166 Pages; 64 Illustrations. 


A BATTLE-SHIP IN ACTION. By Lieut. 8. 
A. Srauntow, U.S.N. With 10 Illustrations 
by R. F. Zoapaum. 

THE WRITING ON THE WALL. A Story. 
By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. 

THE ENGLISH SENATE. By Groxcx W. 
SMALLEY, 

THE MONUMENT TO CORDER. A Story. 
By Eva Witper McGtasson. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. By Professor Arraur 
T. Hapey, 

SPRING IN A SIDE STREET. A Vignette 
of Manhattan, By Branper Marrnews. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. T. Suxpiey. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. 9 Illustrations by Ep- 
win A. Asggey. With Comment by ANDREW 
Lana. 

AN INTERRUPTED STORY. By Wu. 
MoLenwan.” With an Illustration by C. 8. 
REINHART. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM’S STUD-FARM AND 
HUNTING FOREST. By Povu.rney Brar- 
Low. With 13 Illustrations by Fareprric 
RemIncron. 

THEIR STORY.- By Grorce A. Hrpparp. 
With an Illustration by’ W. H. Hype. 

AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. AStory. By 
Grace Kina. 

THE PROMISED LAND A Story. By Owen 
Wisrer. With 4 Illustrations by Freprric 
REMINGTON. 

A VIGOROUS POLITICIAN OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. By Joun Gumer Srexp. 

A PALE GIRL'S FACE. The History of a 

p. By Ewan Macpuerson. 

TRILBY. AStory. By Groros pv Maurier. 
Part III. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. 

POEMS by W. D. Hows.1s, Evizasera Stuart 
Puecrs, and James E. Learnep. 

EDITOR'S STUDY. By Cuantes Dopier 
Waker. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER contains an illustrated 
story by F. Hopkinson Saurra and other hu- 
morous Sketches and Illustrations. 


LITERARY NOTES. .By Laurence Hutton. 
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Teaching and Teachers 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


This book is not only the best book on the Sunday-school teacher’s work, it is 
the only book that treats with system and with thoroughness the teaching process, 
and the work of the Sunday-school teacher in both instruction and influence in and 
out of the class. It has no rival in this field. While based on sound philosophical 


principles, it is written in plain and direct language, with illustrations calculated to 
carry its truths home to every mind. 


On both sides of the Atlantic it is recognized as unapproached in its sphere. 
The Hon. Henry Barnard, the first United States Commissioner of Education, and 
the highest living authority on educational literature, declares that this. work “is 
the best book for teachers, not only of Sunday-schools, but of any grade and class of 
schools,” and he says that he has never read a better systematic treatment of the 
teaching process than that which is presented in the mere table of contents: Robert 
Herbert Quick, the: foremost English writer on educational literature, cites this book, 
in his new edition of ‘‘ Educational Reformers,” as an illustration of works that are 
both helpful and attractive to the teacher in any school. 


From The School Board Chronicle, London. | From The Presbyterian Review, New York, 


It is a book inspired by strong character and individuality. It | His long experience, his wide and discriminating observation, 
is all vigor, fervor, force, vitality. The author’saim is to get rid | his admirably clear and incisive style, his apt and varied illustra- 
of allsorts of sham teaching and ineffective teaching. His own | tions, add to the attractiveness of his work, the chief commenda- 
discourse is the very model of effective teaching. .... He hammers | tion of which, after all, is the earnestness with which he pushes 
away at common mistakes and fallacies, and drives home clear | aside all inferior and inadequate conceptions of Sunday-school 
conceptions of the work in amanner that cannot fail to leave a | work, to exalt teaching, and to contribute something to its being 
deep mark on the mind of the reader. more intelligently attempted and more generally accomplished. 


From The Journal of Education, London. 


The most striking feature in the book is the happy mixture of 
practice and theory. .., We wish that the Sunday School Union 
would present the book to every superintendent in England. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It is a full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrangement, simple in 
language, comprehensive in its range of topics, adapted to existing 
conditions, and holding up the object of the work faithfully above 
the work itself. Other books have been written on the subject 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other such volume 
of anything like the value of this. 


From The Sunday School Journal, New York, 
A remarkable book, that will prove astandard for Sunday-school 


teachers. ... The volume is rich in contents, attractive in style, 


practical in treatment, and is worthy of its distinguished and ex- 
perienced author. i 


TEACHING- 
TEACHERS 


From Zhe Church Times, London, 


We think the book most admirable and exhaustive, needful for 


the times, and suggestive enough to revolutionize Sunday-school 
| teaching. 


| From The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass. 


The man or woman who cannot do better work after reading 
“this book, we have little hope for. 


From The Sunday School Chronicle, London. 


We never read a book freer from professional terms. Any 


From The Church Sunday School Magazine, London. | average Sunday-school teacher could not fail to derive from it a 


Every aspect of Sunday-school work ¢omes under review, and 


is treated with an insight, breadth of knowledge, and with so much 
apt illustrative matter as combine to make the book as attractive 
as it will be found useful. No worker in a Church Sunday-school 


should be without a volume in which there is so much sound wis- | 


dom, and from which so many hints may be gathered. 
From The Andover Review. 

It soon becomes plain to the reader that the man who wrote 
this book understands the science of teaching, and that he is full 
of the scientific spirit. No one should suppose that this indicates 
a dull book or a tedious one. . . . The style, also, is vivacious and 
clear, and anecdotes—all of them pertinent, some of them capital 
—bristle on every page. 
to the book. .. . It is a blessing to be grateful for, that a man of 
Dr. Trumbull’s ability and energy has become so completely 


absorbed in the institution, and that in this volume he has reduced | admirable work for each one of its teachers. 


it to an order and efficiency that would not do discredit to a mili- 
tary school og a great university. 


From 7he Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


school teachers and workers, 





We give a most hearty commendation | 


great deal of valuable insight into the art of teaching. 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever position and grade, 
and every pastor, as well, who would keep up to the times in this 
line of effort, should have a copy of Dr. Trumbull’s most excel- 
lent and thorough work. It is by all odds the most comprehen- 
sive and valuable book of its kind yet presented to this class -of 


| workers, 


From The Moraman, Bethlehem, Pa. 


There is no other man living as well qualified to know just what 
teachers need, and to give them exactly that, no more and no less. 
Those who have not found this out long ago from his writings in 
The Sunday School Times, will quickly discover it in the pages of 
this volume. . . . It will pay any schoolgto buy a copy of this 


From The Jewish Messenger, New York, N. Y. 
Naturally, his work is adapted in language and method to the 


| Christian teacher, but others may derive signal benefit from a care- 
The volume forms an admirable manual for all kinds of Sunday- 


ful perusal. ... We have read no manualof its class which can be 
so unhesitatingly commended. 


Republished in England, Trumbull’s “Teaching and Teachers” has received the 
commendation alike of the London Sunday-School Union, of the Church Sunday- 
School Institute, of the London School Board Chronicle, and of the Journal of Educa- 


tion. 


Another edition of the book has been issued in Canada, and widely circulated. 


In the United States nearly thirty thousand copies of the work have already been sold, 
and not only inthe hands of individual teachers, but as a text-book in normal classes, 
institutes, and conferences, it has been the means of instructing and quickening tens of 
thousands of Sunday-school teachers. The teacher who has not yet had the benefits 
of this work ought to hasten to secure them. A book of 390 pages, size 53,x7%, 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year,. ..$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


ale MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

a4+y school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wilt supplied with as sear copies as may be de- 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club rates 
For any nuinber of copies (more than one) mailed 

to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 

80 cents each. A package thus sent * addressed to 
‘one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

"he papers for a club may be ordered sent tly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
e@ to one address, at fifty cents each, whee 80 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-offi 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 

n the same school get theirs from another, 

pore will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

=ase ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to to the extent 

ty Nay may be divi ed into smaller 
ve or more copies each, if desired. 

MPREE C COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten an forinaclub of either 
character. The free copies Jy clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but wil be included in the 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
tue eer oportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 

paper ia.mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

m a package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to phange 
is ee -five cents to the end of the subscription 
es “4 4 club subscriber intends to change 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per wee! 

P*Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not are post- 
office to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 
which it has been or ~ All addresses should include 
both county and sta 

Ifaclub T Sterlprien is renewed by some other 
#on than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 

@uch person will oblige the publisher by stating tha’ 
the club he subscribes for ta os the place of the one 
aes last year by 

paper will noi be — to oak subscriber beyond 
tupties paid for, By special request. The bie 
pers for a club will, inverts he be = at 
pny “ee the —* wals 
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Taste 


has lost lives. In former 
years people wouldn’t take 
Cod-liver Oil on account of 
its bad taste. Now we have 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which is palatable and easier 
on the digestive organs than 
plain oil, besides being more 
effective. Physicians the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 








What a wonderful ul thing is a live seed. 
» Immature, old or dead it may look thesame. ¢ 
) dow toknow? Old gardeners say that 


Ba gp 


) This is the proof of life. paaperewa weatve 
) our word you will be sa’ 

. URPER’S. TAR ANNUAL . 
for 1804, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading Amertcan Seed Gusalogue. Yours 
Sree for the asking if you plant seeds. 


B W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia. 
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wonderful — Pw FIeLp FoRcE 
Pump Uo., 311 Bristol ve., Lockport, N.Y. 
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For the Baby 


A meat possessing all the nutri- 
tious properties of mother’s milk, 
and free from any of the farina- 
ceous and injurious matters which 
abound in infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


is by far the best for hand-fed in- 
fants ; invaluable in cholera-infan- 
tum and teething. It promotes a 
healthy growth, a full development, 
and a vigorous constitution. A 

fect nutrient for Invalids, Convales- 
cents and the Aged 

Our Book for the nstruction of mothers, 


“ arte Care and Feeding of Infants,’ 
w 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO. Boston, Mass, 





Don't go to schaol to learn Book-keeping, but 
write 4 J. H. Goerin, | 637, 1215 Bway, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pape pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
—4 either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 
‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 


or half- yeasty subscriptions at the above rates, the 
a mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 1550. 
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There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if‘ NONE-SUCH”’ CONDENSED 


no more need 
mince meat 
grinding 
own 
a 
of None- 
will miss 
of useless work. 
At all grocers. Made by 
‘MERRELL- SOULE co., Syracuse, N. ¥%. 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


COOK BOOK 


FR Fe containing over 2, 


tested recipes. 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fall to 


the WATCH -CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For fall particulars how to obtain both, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. ©, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 
nwo pain: * 


A-CORN SALVE i: Polson t 


REMOVES THE TOR-CORN EVER 
4 TRIAL S128 BOX 
A 2-CENT STAMP; 


Fo 
GIANT Cumann CO., 


- BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ite merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
@nd indorsed by thousands of housek eoneee, Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 

0. $. WILTBERGER. Proo.. 233 N.2¢St., Phila., Pa. 
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RS Ie Rs DAYS.” “10 orders in every 12 
to $10 every day of the year.” 
Terma free. TAS, ‘i. EARLE, Pub., Boston. 
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WILL $1200 MEET YOUR (OUR WANTS? 


If 80, you can ory $1200 to $000 | this year arorking 
for us. Ladies can does wellasgentiemen, Address 
a_ 2 & BELL. ‘a Con, Publisherse ‘Philadelphia, Pa, 














| other Knives are Cake Knife, 
cts. ; Fruit Knife, 15 cts. ; Saw, 7 = mt 


Ham Knif 
Write at once for territory. r 


Send $1 for a set of these wy ra A Knives, containing Bread Knife, Cake Knife, and Parer. 
Lemon Slicer, ty $ Tab 


CHRISTY MNIFE CO., Fremont, Ohio, 


Our 
le Knives, set of six, $1; Carving Kaife, 75 
5 cts. Agents make $10 a dav selling these knives. 


=x A.2. 








Asbestos Roofi Gag. Baliding Fel 


ve 
Philadelphia. 


87 MAIDEN — N. ¥. 


THE STANDARD PAINT FOR STRUCTURAL PURPOSES. 
Send for Samples of Shades and Pamphlet ‘‘Exterior Decoration.” 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Felt, Steam Packings 
Conducting and Electrical Insulating 


Boiler Coverin s. Fire-Proof Paints, 

List free by mail. ° 

Boston. 
London. 











imitations - 
Prove 











Value. 


It has been said that hypoc- 


risy is the homage which vice 
pays to virtue. 
with the host of imitations of 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
which appear on every hand. 


Such is the case 


In no respect equal to them, they pay an involuntary 
tribute to the genuine Allcock’s Porous Plasters by 


cock’s,”’ “ Practically the 


Be content only with 


Allcoc 


the best external remedy for 





their very assertion of equality. 


“Just as good as All- 
same as Allcock’s,” etc.— 


these are the pass-words by which they hope to gain ad- 
mission to the circlés where the original Allcock’s have 
reigned supreme for so many years. 


Beware of them. 


Porous 


; 
k S Plasters 


throat and lung trouble, lame 


back, indigestion, stiff joints, sore muscles, etc. 





WORTH REPEATING 


—_———— f——— 


THE HEART’S DISCIPLINE. 
[W. Wilberforce.]} 


{. 
Within this leaf, to every eye 
So little worth, doth hidden lie 
Most rare and subtle fragrancy. 


Wouldst thou its secret strength unbind? 
Crush it, and thou shalt perfume find, 
Sweet as Arabia’s spicy wind. 


Il. 
In this dull stone, so poor, and bare 
Of shape and luster, patient care 
Will find for thee a jewel rare. 


But first must skilful hands essay, 
With file and flint, to clear away 
The film which hides its fire from day. 


III. 
This leaf, this stone! It is thy heart; 
It must be crushed by pain and smart, 
It must be cleansed by sorrow’s art— 


Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 
Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 
Yo lay before thy dear Lord’s feet. 


THE RETURN TO NATURE. 


[From The Edinburgh Review.] 


A marked feature in English literature 
during the last forty years is the great 
increase which it exhibits in works re- 
lating to rural life and natural history. 
What has been called the “return to 
Nature” received a new impetus about 
the middle of the present century, from a 
class of prose writers who then began to 
appear upon the scene, and gave a new 
turn to the reaction which had its origin 
in the Lake school of poetry. It would 
be unjust, indeed, to Wordsworth’s prede- 
cessors to ascribe the sole credit of it to 
the movement with which his name is as- 
sociated. But he breathed a new spirit 
into the culte which Thomson had re- 
vived, and a craving for something more 
than the mere external beauty of land- 
scape to which “‘The Seasons” is exclu- 
sively confined, helping at the same time 
to diffuse among all classes of readers a 
new interest in those delightful studies 
which in the days of Gilbert White were 
only appreciated by a select few. ... It 
was not till nearly a century afterwards 
that the love of bird, beast, and insect 
began to give rise to a literature of its 
own, distinct from the sympathy with in- 
animate nature of which Wordsworth is 
the best known exponent, and was shared 
with experts and connoisseurs by that 
very representative personage, the general 
reader. The two tastes may now be re- 
garded as one. But they are still one 
with a difference, for, though all zodlo- 
gists are lovers of Nature, all lovers of 
Nature are not zodlogists; and if we con- 
template the two interests under their ex- 
clusively modern aspects, we shall find 
considerable unlikeness in the sources to 
which they are traceable. 

Washington Irving, whose love for Eng- 
lish scenery shows itself so strongly in the 
“Sketch Buok,” and who, in the impres- 
sions which he received from it on his first 
lariding in England, strikes a note in har- 
mony with much that will be found in these 
pages, calis attention to the close observa- 
tion of Nature which is peculiar to the 
English poets, and to the delicacy and 
fidelity with which, from Chaucer down- 
wards, they have depicted all natural ob- 
jects. He is thinking, however, chiefly, 


| we imagine, of the Elizabethan and Caro- 


line poets, with whose disappearance the 
stream was for a time frozen up, and only 
began to flow again towards the middle of 
the next century. We need not carry our 
inquiry farther back than that period, 
and, speaking broadly, we may date the 
revival of this taste from the publication 
of Thomson’s *‘Seasons.” It made its 
way, however, very slowly, and continued 
for the next fifty years to be redolent of 
the eighteenth century, with all its ma- 
terialism, its unsuspecting cheerfulness, 
and its general satisfaction with “ the sys- 
tem of things.” 

Thomson had rather an eye than a heart 
for nature. Whether he is painting the 
flowers of spring or the heats of summer, 
the fruits of autumn or the storms of win- 
ter, his descriptions are accurate, delicate, 
and vigorous. But there is no longing, 
no questioning, nothing wistful ‘in his 
glance; nosense of any mystery in Nature, 
Bo evidence that he hears any of the 


+ 
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myriad voices with which she speaks to a 
jater generation. His view is purely ob- 
jective, which, indeed, according to Mr. 
Ruskig, is a note of superiority.... He 
revels in a great luxuriance of epithets, 
and shows marvelous powers of expression 
and composition. But there is an end of 
it. He draws entirely from the outside. 
A primrose to Thomson was only a prim- 
rose after all. The moral influence of 
Nature was a sealed book to him. We 
must be on our guard against supposing 
that conventionality of language—and 
Thomson is artificial and conventional 
throughout—implies triteness or poverty 
of thought, But the sincerity of Thom- 
son’s raptures cannot always be taken for 
granted. When we are in the midst of 
roses and haycocks, cataracts and thun- 
derstorms, Savage’s description of the bard 
is seldom long absept from our minds. 
Thomson’s love of Nature was the love 
of-an artistgvho regards her beauty simply 
as a fine subject for his pencil. It was 
not given to him to hear the horns of Elf- 
land, or the reed of Faunus piping in the 
distant hills, And what is true of Thom- 
son is true also of Goldsmith, and partially 
of Cowper. Goldsmith sketches a prett 
little rural scene in “The Deserted Vil- 
lage,’—the sheltered cot, the cultivated 
farm,—but not for its own sake, It is for 
the sake of a contrast,—to point a moral. 
In Cowper, however, the beginnings of a 
change become perceptible. Without that 
profound sympathy which was to be the 
note of a new school just then coming 
into existence, we see in the author of 
“The Task” a genuine love of Nature for 
her own sake, something quite distinct 
from the sincerest admiration of beautiful 
or sublime scenery which was the source 
of Thomson’s inspiration. Nature in her 
most ordinary and least picturesque attire 
was sufficient forCowper. And this is the 
true test, Thomson describes the valley 
of the Thames at Richmond, the glories 
of Hagley Park, the lightning flashing 
among the Welsh mountains, the hurri- 
cane and the flood sweeping away herds 
and harvests. But Cowper sees poetry in 
the flat scenery of the midland counties, 
—the Ouse winding through the level 
meadows, the grassy lanes and thick 
' hedgerows, with the tall elm-trees spring- 
ing out of them, F 


“Scenes must be beautiful which, daily 
viewed 

Please daily and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of 
years.” 


It is not that the novelty survives, but 


chat the “sweet monotony” never palls, 


No tfue love of Nature can be dependent 


on her external beauty. She is as much 


with us in “the long gray fields” of 


Lincolnshire, or Leicestershire, as in the 
woody depths of Sussex, or the purple 
moors. and rocky glens of Perthshire or 
Carnarvonshire, This is a truth which 
Cowper exemplifies constantly, thereby 
drawing a line between himself and Thom- 
son which forms a very notable and ser- 
viceable landmark in literature. 

But, though the lines which we have 
quoted from “The Sofa” might also 
have been written b 
breathe a feeling for Nature different from 
anything that we find in previous writers, 
we have not yet reached the stage when 
“the poetic interpretation of Nature” 


assumes the form so minutely analyzed 


by Mr. Ruskin. In all the eighteenth- 
century writers, the feeling is cheerful, 


simplo, and detached. If there is any ex- 


ception, Collins affords the only one, Yet 


it will hardly be contended that in the 


“ Ode to Evening ” there is anything really 
sad. The description is exquisite, and su- 
perior to anything we have in English 
poetry upon the same subject. But some 
emotion, deeper than anything of which 


the eighteenth century was conscious, was | = 


comes to stir men’s hearts and minds, 
as Wordsworth and Tennyson and Matthew 
Arnold were stirred....It may be said 
upon the whole that the love of Naturein 
the try of the eighteenth century, 
which started into fresh life with Thom- 
son, did not go beyond the external phy- 
sical -beauty of natural objects in their 
softness, richness, or sublimity, as the case 


might be, and partook in no degree of 


that peculiar sympathy which, even if it 
be morbid and a violation of true art, has 
a great fascination for a very large class 
of readers, and perhaps, after all, is only 
condemned by those who cannot under- 
stand it. ... 1 

Here, then, with Cowper, ma 
to end the upper reaches of 


be said 
e stream 


Wordsworth, and 


} 
which we are exploring. So far, it has 
‘scarcely held its own with the literature 
of society, of criticism, and of human 
passion, which formed the staple of the 
Twickenham school, But with the end of 
the eighteenth century the channel ex- 
pands and deepens, and with the appear- 
ance of Wordsworth we take an entirely 
new departure, . Thegrowing taste for the 
beauties of Nature resuscitated “by the 
earlier poets, whom we have already 
named, now mingles with the modern 
spirit, the offspring of the French Revolu- 
tion. The parent stream receives into its 
bosom the waters of a tributary destined 
to change its-whole color and character. 
We now find Nature brought into more 
immediate contact with the varying moods 
and passions of the human mind and heart. 
and Wordsworth and Scott are the two 
great storehouses from which illustrations 
of the change are to be drawn. The 
whole poem on Tintern Abbey may be 
said to form a complete exposition of 
it... 

lt was some time before Wordsworth 
made much impression upon the general 
public. But, helped on by Scott, the 
poems in which his sympathy with Nature 
was most strongly expressed gradually 
began to exercise an unacknowledged in- 
fluence on his contemporaries, and a 
slowly increasing number of readers be- 
gan to look with pity on the wretch 


“Who never caught a noontide dream 
From murmurs of a running stream.” 


And thus by degrees the general concep- 
tion of Nature in poetry and literature 
began to undergo a change, culminating, 
as we suppose Mr. Ruskin would say, in 
the pathetic fallacy. Wordsworth, at the 
same time, was teaching the public to 
take a new interest in natural history. 
Perhaps no words have ever better de- 
scribed the feelings which the contempla- 
tion of bird-life is calculated to excite in 
us than in the “ Fountain: ” 


“ The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are silent when they will. 
With Nature never do they wage 
i . foolish aids iy see “ 
ATE a outh, and their o 
Ss debequatabted fee.” 
It would never have entered into the head 
of Thomson or of Cowper to write such 
lines as these. , 

In the hahds of-Wordsworth, Nature 
had come to assumé the aspect of a living 
personality, remote indeed from the 
“creed outworn,” the “ fair humanities of 
old religion,” as Coleridge has it, but still 
very different from the Nature whose vates 
sacer is poet of ‘The Seasons.” Scott’s 
poetry was the channel through which 
these conceptions passed into a later phase, 
in which natural sights and sounds are 
brought into harmony with the mood of 
the spectator at the moment, or with the 
feelings excited in the reader by situations 
described in the context. This sympathy 
between nature and humanity, acting as 


very finely expressed in the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” where the minstrel chants to his 
dying chieftain the story of a highland 
battle in which the Guel were victo- 
rious, ... 
How finely, too, is the sense of impend- 
ing calamity conveyed in that splendid 
icture of a stormy summer evening to be 
ound in the “Antiquary”! Thomson 
has noticed all the same features, and 
painted them well, but without rousing in 
us fora moment any of the same sensa- 
tions. In Scott, the winds and the waves 
seem to intend to create the feelings of 
dismay and terror which the human be- 
ings undergo who are exposed to them. ... 
The power of so describing Nature as to 
intimate without naming it the existence 
of some mysterious harmony between her- 
self and the moods of the human mind 
under particular circumstances is specially 
characteristicof Tennyson. Inthe “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” when Sir Bedivere returns to 
the king a second time, Arthur asks him: 


* Breathing heavily, 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard? 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere, 
I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds,” 


What a wonderful sense of loneliness and 
desolation and deep melancholy these 
words convey to us! No other sound; as 
though Nature herself were giving utter- 
ance to her sympathy. But Tennyson is 
full of such passages. We must quote 
one more. ... 


“When the flowers come again, mother, be- 

neath the waning light, 

You’ll never see me more in the long gray 
fields at night; 

When from the dry dark wold the summer 
airs blow cool, 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass and the 
bulrush in the pool.” 


Here, again, is a picture set before us 
wherein by a few touches we are made 
conscious ef a gloom and a melancholy 
appropriate to the situation introduced. 
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